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The 
Director 
General’s 
Letter 


A CHEER FOR THE CAREER 
OF DIPLOMACY 


October 26 was a red-letter day 
for the Department and for the 
Foreign Service. On that day in the 
presence of a most distinguished 
gathering the Secretary formally 
dedicated the Dean Acheson 
Auditorium and the Loy Henderson 
International Conference Room. 
The text of the Secretary’s address, 
as well as the response of 
Mrs. Acheson and Ambassador 
Henderson, are reproduced 
elsewhere in this NEWSLETTER and 
I commend them to you. 

For those of you, near and far, 
who were not able to be present I 
want to add a few words of my 
own, although the elequence of 
those texts needs no commentary. 
The atmosphere of the gathering 
was for me uplifting: I believe that 
this was because, for a change, we 
were paying due honor to two 
contemporary giants of American 
diplomacy, whom many in the 
room knew or had known well and 
served. It seemed to me, therefore, 
at the same time an historic as well 
as sentimental occasion. This 
aspect was particularly striking 
when the Secretary referred to the 
Eighth Floor Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms and the giants of another 
era in our history for which they 
were named. Two hundred years 
from now one could imagine some 
future gathering hearing references 


to the Acheson and Henderson 
rooms, as the names of Jefferson 
and Franklin were evoked by the 
Secretary for us. 

What was most striking to me, I 
suppose, at this historic and 
sentimental occasion were the 
words spoken about the 
Department and the Foreign 
Service and what these institutions 
meant to the two men being 
honored. Also, what they mean to 
our current Secretary of State. 
Some simple home truths were 
uttered about integrity, honor, 
professionalism, sacrifice and 
dedication to country that cannot be 
repeated too often in a cynical age. 

I could not help making 
comparisons with the 
not-too-flattering judgments by a 
retired FSO about our profession 
published early last month on the 
Op Ed page of the New York 
Times. His piece, whose title *‘An 


Alas for the Career of Diplomacy”’ 


suggests its general theme, 
lamented the passing long ago of an 
age when the skills and 
contributions of diplomacy were 
suitably appreciated and employed. 
Instead, the author bewailed the 
arrival of an age when “‘promotion 
has become the consuming 
obsession of FSO’s,”’ and 
questioned whether we may have 
abandoned an era of 
professionalism in exchange for 
unionism. 

Although that article contained 
certain elements with which many 
could agree, for me its thesis could 
only be considered extreme and 
lopsided. The ceremony honoring 
Dean Acheson and Loy Henderson 
helped to reinforce my own 
perspective on the Department and 
the Foreign Service today. 

If the discouraged author was 
decrying the lack of heroes in our 
modern diplomacy, then he had 
overlooked these two men and 
those in our Service who are 
continuing in this tradition. 

If he regretted the end of 
professionalism and dedication, 


then he could perhaps note the 
Secretary’s poignant references to 
murdered American diplomats in 
flag-drapped coffins whose 
sacrifices we all have recently 
honored. 

If he judged that administrative 
reforms relating to grievance and 
collective bargaining procedures 
were not related to the basic needs 
of diplomacy in a modern age, then 
perhaps he is simply out of touch or 
fails to appreciate the essential 
contribution such changes make to 
employee morale and management 
responsiveness. 

I came away from that ceremony 
on October 26 refreshed and 
heartened by the memory of Dean 
Acheson and the presence of Loy 
Henderson. The lives of both these 
men, as well as those of many who 
were there to celebrate the 
occasion, reminded me that the 
individual does count and can make 
an enormous difference in 
diplomacy today. They also 
strengthened the faith I have in our 
Service; professional diplomats can 
and do make a contribution in the 
modern world, perhaps more than 
ever before. 

To paraphrase Loy Henderson’s 
closing remarks, it is up to us, as 
we honor these men, to act in such 
a way that the least that future 
generations will say of us will be 
that we were supposed to have tried 
to do our best. 
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Secretary issues post-election message 


On November 4, two days after the election of former Governor of Georgia 
Jimmy Carter as President of the United States, Secretary Kissinger called on 
all U.S. diplomatic missions and consular posts to cooperate with the incoming 
administration during the transition period. His message follows: 


THE FOREIGN policy of the United States is a nonpartisan enterprise. 
America’s abiding purpose—to preserve the peace, assure progress 
and promote freedom and the rights of man—is shared by all 
Americans; all Americans are dedicated to it. The professionals of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service are a vital instrument for 
realizing America’s goals abroad. I know that they can be counted on 
to work with the dedication, patriotism and ability which is 
characteristic of the Foreign Service and the other professionals in the 
Department of State. For the weeks ahead, they have no more 
important task than to assure a smooth transition. 


I have today appointed Lawrence Eagleburger, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management, as the Department’s Transition 
Coordinator, and instructed him to assure that the Department of State 
cooperate fully with the President-elect’s transition team when it is 
named, making its files and personnel available as requested and 
assisting in every other way. 


Of course, until January 20, 1977, the responsibility for the conduct 
of the foreign relations of the United States will continue to rest with 
President Ford and myself. All foreign governments should be aware 
that this Administration will, in the time remaining to it, continue to 
support America’s friends and resist its adversaries. No nation need 
feel any concern that we might fail to meet our commitments; no 
nation should mistakenly believe that this is a time to test America’s 
resolve. We intend to turn over a functioning foreign policy to the 
new Administration. 


During the transition period the President-elect will be formulating his 
own policies for implementation after his inauguration. I request 
everyone to remember that it would be a disservice to him and to the 
United States to speculate to foreign governments about the policies 
of the new Administration. 


All of us must work to assure an orderly and creative transition, 
always keeping in mind that the new Administration’s foreign policy 
achievements will be the achievements of all of the American people 
and that the world depends on our purposefulness, steadiness and 
unity. 
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Department dedicates rooms to Acheson, Henderson 


Secretary Kissinger paid high trib- 
ute to two giants of postwar American 
diplomacy as he dedicated the Dean 
Acheson Auditorium and the Loy 
Henderson Conference Room on Oc- 
tober 26. 

Other speakers at the ceremony in- 
cluded Mrs. Acheson, widow of the 
late Secretary of State in the Truman 
Administration; Ambassador (Ret.) 
Henderson; and Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs Philip C. Habib, who 
presided. 

The capacity audience represented 
one of the most distingushed gather- 
ings of diplomats in the Department 
during the past 50 years. 

The audience included scores of 
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friends and colleagues of the late Sec- 
retary and Ambassador Henderson— 
including retired and active Ambas- 
sadors, high officials of the Depart- 
ment, members of the Diplomatic 
Corps and the Congress, and their 
families. 

Hundreds of employees of the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service 
joined in the tributes—and gave 
standing ovations to the speakers. 

Scores came long distances to 
honor the two diplomats. Many came 
from California, Texas, Arkansas, 
Florida, New England and other sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Among the many who came long 
distances was Ambassador (Ret.) Ely 
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Eliot Palmer, 89, former envoy to Af- 
ghanistan, who came from California 
to attend the ceremony and to laud his 
friend, Mr. Henderson. 

More than 400 guests attended the 
evening reception in the Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms, where they were 
warmly received by Secretary and 
Mrs. Kissinger, Mrs. Acheson, and 
Ambassador and Mrs. Henderson. 

The auditorium, formerly known as 
the West Auditorium, will now be 
known as the Dean Acheson Audito- 
rium. The former International Con- 
ference Room is now the Loy Hender- 
son Conference Room. Plaques have 
been placed near the doors to mark the 
changes. 





DEDICATION—continued 


The Secretary's remarks: 


We are here to honor two men 
whom we hold in special esteem— 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson and 
Ambassador Loy Henderson. It is a 
tribute to both that so many distin- 
guished people—friends and as- 
sociates over the years—have come to 
participate in this ceremony. 

The diplomatic reception rooms 
above us on the Eighth Floor bear the 
names of the founders of our nation. 
Today we dedicate the two major re- 
maining public rooms in the Depart- 
ment to two giants of postwar diplo- 
macy. Their greatness reflects the 
twin pillars of our diplomacy—the 
professionalism of the Foreign Serv- 
ice and the creative vision of the 
statesman. 

Loy Henderson is the ‘‘insider,’’ 
the quintessence of what makes our 
Foreign Service a great and dedicated 
instrument of national policy. And 
Dean Acheson, lawyer and public 
servant, was the inspiration of our 
postwar policy—a gallant leader who 
saw the ship of state through a deci- 
sive time of turbulence and creativity. 

These two men, by the magnitude 
of their accomplishments have set the 
standard against which their succes- 
sors inevitably will be judged. 

Theirs is an impressive record. 

It is the national awareness Secre- 
tary Acheson evoked of the reality of 
our permanent involvement in world 
affairs, and the global dimension that 
he gave to American foreign policy 
for the first time in our history. 

It is the strength and vitality of a 
Western Europe risen from the ashes 
of war, and the beginnings of the 
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journey toward a better life for the 
world’s poor and dispossessed. 

It is the integrity and competence of 
the Foreign Service of the United 
States, which Secretary Acheson so 
courageously led and defended during 
a terrible time of trial, and which 
Ambassador Henderson made a living 
reality throughout a long and distin- 
guished career. 

Ambassador Henderson has been 
called *‘Mr. Foreign Service,’’ and 
justly so, for he epitomizes the pro- 
fessional quality, and the resolute and 
principled achievement of this ex- 
traordinary body of men and women. 
What Secretary of State has not de- 
veloped a relationship of keen am- 
bivalence with this club of experts 
who go where duty calls, who com- 
municate with each other in strange 
and wondrous ways, and who under- 
neath their polished manner show a 
marvelous—and at times perverse— 
persistence? What Secretary of State 
has not experienced that blend of effi- 
ciency, awe, patience and super- 
ciliousness they reserve for the head 
of their department—born if not of 
superior wisdom then of confidence in 
exhausting procedures—and carried 
out with an ultimately disarming 
grace and style? What Secretary has 
avoided being maddened by the skill 
of the Foreign Service in presenting 
options that leave no choice, and 
being tamed by clearances that fix no 
responsibility? And yet, what Secre- 
tary has not, in the end, yielded in 
admiration and affection to persever- 
ance born of deep patriotism, proce- 
dures designed to arrest ill-considered 
judgment and dedication to great 
ideals tirelessly pursued? 


Like other Secretaries of State, | 
have not always lived in perfect har- 
mony with the Foreign Service. As 
with most marriages of convenience, 
there is an inevitable tension between 
the two institutions, in part because 
the Foreign Service has long opposed 
**lateral entry’’—even at the top— 
and in part because each believes he 
knows more than the other about 
foreign policy. But it is a dynamic 
tension, for it hones the abilities and 
mutually reinforces the performance 
of each. Every Secretary of State, I 
suspect, takes satisfaction—except at 


election time—in accusations that his 
is a one-man performance. But just as 
certainly, every Secretary of State 
knows that while his failures may, in 
fact, be his own, his successes rest on 
the Foreign Service that advises him, 
and that, if properly led, will always 
be the dedicated instrument of the na- 
tional purpose. 

In the three years I have been Secre- 
tary of State, I have witnessed the re- 
turn of the bodies of three Foreign 
Service officers killed in the per- 
formance of duties accepted without 
question. Each has been replaced by a 
colleague equally devoted to his Serv- 
ice and to his country. And for each 
officer who went, there were many 
who were prepared to go equally un- 
questioningly if called. I can truth- 
fully say—although I may retract it at 
tomorrow's staff meeting—that I have 
never known nor worked with a more 
competent, devoted and able group of 
men and women or one for which I 
developed a deeper feeling. 

In an age of potential nuclear 
holocaust and growing international 
interdependence, at a time when 
America can no longer overwhelm its 
foreign problems by a massive expen- 
diture of resources, consistency in the 
thrust and execution of our foreign 
policy is essential. And it is to the 
Foreign Service that America must 
look for the sense of the national 
interest, the impartiality, the exper- 
tise—in a word, the continuity—that 
will assure a steady course. Presidents 
and Secretaries of State come and go, 
if not always as rapidly as some wish, 
but the values and goals of the United 
States, the dreams of our people for a 
life of peace and freedom, the hopes 
mankind has reposed in America, re- 
main constant. The Foreign Service, 
at its best, has served those interests, 
dreams and hopes with inspired dedi- 
cation. It did so under Secretary 
Acheson; it has done so with me; it 
will do so with my successors. The 
country is in its debt. 


Ir ts this tradition the Loy Hender- 
son exemplifies. From the beginning 
of his long career he has been a model 
of integrity, skill and courage. As 
Vice Consul in Dublin in 1922; as 
Charge in the Soviet Union in the bad 
early days of the war; as Ambassador 
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in India and later Iran, Loy Henderson 
served his country with dignity and 
distinction. By his example he 
showed that ours is the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States, not the 
Foreign Service of the Department of 
State and even less the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the Foreign Service. 

And then he took a great risk—he 
accepted appointment as Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. 
He did so out of a sense of duty 
against his personal desires. for he 
agreed with Secretary Acheson's ob- 
servation that anyone who would take 
the job is either a fool or a saint. 

As we all know, Loy Henderson is 
no fool. He inaugurated an era of 
management within the Department 
which, in the judgment of the most 
experienced officers in the Service, 
remains the hallmark of efficiency, 
equity and integrity. 

Loy Henderson, like Dean Ache- 
son, enjoys a living memorial that ex- 
tends far beyond this building or this 
city. Wherever there is an embassy or 
consulate that is doing its job well, it 
is probably because he trained the of- 
ficer in charge; it is certainly because 
that post is measuring up to the stand- 
ards he set in almost 40 years of serv- 
ice and example. 

To more than a generation of 
Foreign Service officers, Ambassador 
Henderson has symbolized the highest 
standards of professional conduct and 
performance. We welcome him back 
with us here today; on behalf of his 
countrymen and his thousands of col- 
leagues, friends and admirers we 
thank him for his service to his coun- 
try and to his profession. 

I cannot express how much I regret 
not being able to pay a tribute in per- 
son to my great predecessor Dean 
Acheson—he of the stout heart and 
the acerbic tongue. It has been said 
that my capacity to admire others is, 
at best, underdeveloped. That may or 
may not be an accurate description, 
but let me state now that Dean Ache- 
son has long been the object of my 
admiring affection and deep respect. 
He is, as far as I am concerned, the 
greatest Secretary of State of the 20th 
Century. 

The shape and the design of Ameri- 
can foreign policy for the better part 
of the past three decades is sprung 
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largely from his genius. He and the 
President he so loyally served set the 
course we have all followed since, 
and in so doing ushered in the most 
creative period in the history of 
American foreign policy. The North 
Atlantic Alliance, the building of new 
and productive relations with former 
enemies, the economic assistance 
which launched a war-torn world to- 
ward peace, security and unpre- 
cedented prosperity—all this was in 
large measure the product of his inspi- 
ration. He changed America’s attitude 
toward foreign affairs, leading us 
away from comfortable isolation to 
the understanding that without 
America’s strength the world would 
know no peace, and without our 
commitment it would know no hope. 
Dean Acheson gave himself too little 
credit when he entitled his autobiog- 
raphy “‘Present at the Creation’ for 
he was, himself, very much the ar- 
chitect of that creation. 

But we remember Dean best not 
solely for what he did but also for how 
he did it. He was a towering personal- 
ity but his efforts were always at the 
service of ideals that transcended the 
individual. He prized moral integrity 
above all, but he despised those who 
used the ideal as a device for avoiding 
the attainable. He would often mock 
the foibles of man, but he never den- 
igrated the values of his nation. He 
strove mightily for peace, justice and 
liberty but he was too wise to believe 
that any one man’s efforts could mark 
more than a stage of an endless jour- 
ney. 

Dean was one of the most eloquent 
men of his time. He was warm and 
witty. He was a man of total and un- 
compromising integrity and of 
monumental courage. This is why this 
room is filled with men and women to 
whom his policies were more than 
abstract statements; he moved us and 
changed our lives. Dean Acheson 
stretched the minds and above all he 
extended the souls of those who 
worked with him or knew him. He 
gave to this institution a sense of ex- 
cellence, pride and purpose that is 
still our standard of quality. A quarter 
century after his departure from of- 
fice, he remains the example that all 
who have come after him still strive to 
emulate. 


And on a personal level, I shall al- 
ways remember the graceful—I might 
almost say gentle—way in which 
Dean Acheson welcomed me to Wash- 
ington almost eight years ago, and the 
wisdom and patience with which he 
sought thereafter to bridge the gap be- 
tween the perceptions of a Harvard 
professor and the minimum require- 
ments of reality. 

He could, like few men I have 
known, illuminate with a pungent 
phrase, and I mention a few only be- 
cause if Dean were here, excessive 
solemnity would make him extremely 
uneasy and therefore slightly bellige- 
rent. “Can I put it this way,’’ I said to 
him once in presenting a particularly 
ponderous proposal. ‘‘Certainly you 
can put it that way,’’ said Dean, ‘*but 
not if you want to get anywhere.”’ 
And I shall never forget a remark | 
have quoted previously which he once 
made about a contemporary: “‘He re- 
minds me of an amateur boomerang 
thrower practicing his art in a 
crowded room.”’ 

A few years ago, before Mr. Ache- 
son's death, Scotty Reston captured 
the essence of the man. ‘‘He is,’’ Res- 
ton said, ‘“the most active, interesting 
and pugnacious character in town—a 
poet among the mechanics, a believer 
among the skeptics, and almost the 
last of our contemporaries who be- 
lieves that history and power have a 
future. He is not a mild man, but he is 
a man. He says what he thinks, which 
is a bold and rather old-fashioned 
thing to do in Washington these days. 
He does not suffer fools gladly, which 
is rather awkward in a capital where 
fools are not in short supply.”’ 

I have said that Dean Acheson was 
a man of courage and integrity. Yet 
how many of us will ever really un- 
derstand how difficult it was to main- 
tain those virtues in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s? For the creativity, ex- 
citement, and achievement that so 
marked his time as Secretary of State 
were shadowed by a pervasive atmo- 
sphere of distrust and suspicion, with 
the Secretary of State as one of its 
principal targets. But he faced adver- 
sity jauntily with determination and 
without compromise. And history has 
given Dean Acheson its highest 
accolade—it has proved him right. 

—continued on page 7 
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Ambassador Henderson, “Mr. Foreign Service,” recalls 50 years of memories as he looks over the conference room named in his honor. 
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Two years ago Mrs. Acheson spoke 
so eloquently of her husband that I 
should like to repeat it now. ‘‘The end 
sought,’’ she said, ‘‘is to preserve and 
foster an environment in which free 
societies may exist and flourish. Our 
policies and actions must be tested by 
whether they contribute to, or detract 
from, achievement of this end. They 
need no other justification, or moral 
or ethical embellishment.”’ 

At that same ceremony com- 
memorating Dean Acheson I referred 
to a quote from Mr. Justice Holmes, 
in a speech that Dean often cited: 
‘*Alas, gentlemen, we cannot live our 
dreams. We are lucky enough if we 
can give a sample of our best and if 
we can know in our hearts that it was 
nobly done.’’ 

Dean Acheson more nearly lived 
his dreams than any man I know. He 
gave us his best throughout a lifetime 
of public service. And it was, indeed, 
nobly done. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is with 
pride and humility that I today dedi- 
cate the Dean Acheson Auditorium 
and the Loy Henderson International 
Conference Room. I do so in the 
knowledge that their names will in- 
spire those who pass this way in the 
years to come as they have all of us 
who have been honored to be a part of 
the Department and the nation which 
they served so well. 

May these halls witness a history 
worthy of the names they bear. 

Thank you. 


Mrs. Acheson’s remarks: 


It is very hard for me to find a way 
to thank this group and the Secretary 
for this very moving arrangement that 
is happening today. I, myself, am 
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deeply moved and I know my family 
with me also are. 

Dean Acheson, himself, would be 
most immensely grateful and very 
touched, indeed. He was so devoted 
to this group, to this Service. I think 
you would all be really surprised to 
know how sentimental and soft- 
hearted he was about the Foreign 
Service—along with the immense 
pride that he had for them. 

I think some of you would feel that 
it was particularly appropriate that an 
auditorium be named in his honor, be- 
cause he was never too reluctant to 
take to a platform himself when the 
occasion warranted it. He even en- 
joyed, sometimes, hearing other 
people on a platform [laughter] . . . if 
they were very, very good and spoke 
to the point and the subject matter was 
important to him. 

But he most definitely and vehe- 
mently did believe in using a platform 
to put over what he thought was im- 
portant and useful, and persuade 
people to follow him—persuade other 
leaders and decisionmakers to follow 
the course that was right. This was a 
very important thing to him and I sup- 
pose it was one of his most effective 
works and valuable services. 

This auditorium, I don’t believe, 
ever saw him—I think perhaps be- 
cause it wasn’t here. [Laughter.] And 
I don’t remember about that, 
really—but I do remember very, very 
vividly, a time when he appeared— 
not here, but outside’ there 
somewhere—when the time came to 
say goodbye to the Foreign Service, 
to say goodbye to the Department at 
the end of his service. 

It was the middle of January, and 
fortunately it was a very warm day. It 
had been considered that no room in 
the Department was big enough to 
hold the people who might come, and 
so it was outside. 

And I went out with him and saw an 
immense group stretching on and on. I 
wouldn’t have thought there were that 
many Foreign Service people in the 
entire world—but there they were— 
and my husband was very moved by 
this and, of course, leading the group. 
Really, it was the most poignant mo- 
ment for him, in perhaps his whole 
life. He really was devastated by this. 


But he did say, among other things, 


something I would like to read to you: 

‘Through the long years in which 
we have been friends and compan- 
ions, I have grown every day to know 
more and more that you are a part of a 
great and goodly company which 
stretches back through the years to the 
very beginning of our nation and that 
today, as always, there is here that 
devotion to country, that loyalty to 
your work, that wisdom which is so 
necessary for our State.”’ 

I am sure it is that way today, and I 
hope it will be that way for a long, 
long time to come. 

And may I offer the best wishes 
from me and my family to all this 
wonderful Service—and their and my, 
most deepfelt, heartfelt thanks. 


Ambassador Henderson’s 
remarks: 


I am so overwhelmed at the kind 
words which I have just heard from 
you, Mr. Secretary, and also at the 
thought that a major room in this De- 
partment, the Department for which I 
have so much affection, is to bear my 
name, that I am really unable to find 
words adequate for the expression of 
my feelings. 

My emotions are heightened by the 
presence here of one of the great Sec- 
retaries of State and by that of the 
gracious widow of another great Sec- 
retary under whom I had the privilege 
of serving and whom I remember with 
an affection bordering on reverence. 

This day might be considered as the 
culmination of a love affair that I have 
had with the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service for more than 
fifty years. The Foreign Service came 
into existence on July Ist, 1924, as a 
result of the merger of the former Dip- 
lomatic and Consular Services. 

I can still recall the solemnity with 
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DEDICATION—continued 


which on that day I, a Vice Consul, 
weathered by two years of service in a 
rather turbulent Ireland, stood stiffly 
before my chief, our Consul General 
in Southern Ireland, raised my right 
hand and took the oath that made me 
one of the charter members of the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 

Not many of the more than 500 dip- 
lomatic and consular officers who 
took the same oath on that day in 
some fifty different countries are still 
in the land of the living. 

I note with pleasure, however, that 
a few of them are with us here this 
evening. 

Six months after my entry into this 
**new’’ Service, I received my first 
detail to the Department of State 
which, over the years as my assign- 
ments alternated between it and a 
series of foreign countries, I gradually 
came to consider as my ‘‘home 
town.”’ 

Although a newcomer and a 
stranger, I was warmly welcomed by 
the members of the Department and 
made to feel almost instantly that I 
was one of them. 

The friendship that developed dur- 
ing my several assignments to Wash- 
ington with my co-workers in the De- 
partment, and during my tours in 
foreign countries with my colleagues 
in various diplomatic missions and 
consular offices, have contributed to 
the richness of my Foreign Service 
life. It gives me a warm glow this 
evening that so many of my former 
Departmental and Foreign Service 
colleagues, whose friendships I con- 
tinue to value, are here with us. 


THE FOREIGN Service was estab- 
lished to serve as an instrument of the 
President and the Secretary of 
State—an instrument to be used in the 
conduct of our foreign relations. 
According to my understanding, it 
was the hopes of its founders that the 
future members of this Service would 
develop into true professionals in the 
practice of foreign affairs—that the 
knowledge and skills which they 
would acquire during their years of 
actual experience and study would 
contribute to the development of a 
Service competent to assist in the 
formulation and the execution of 
foreign policies and to assume many 


of the burdens incident to interna- 
tional intercourse. 

The kind of service envisaged by its 
founders could not, of course, be fully 
effective unless its members should 
be imbued with the spirit of Foreign 
Service, with a degree of selflessness 
that gives first priority to public inter- 
est and derives the highest satisfaction 
from the consciousness of service to 
the community, the country, or man- 
kind in general. 


ONE OF the features of the Foreign 
Service which sets it apart from most 
other civilian governmental services 
has been that its members are ex- 
pected to be prepared to go at any time 
to any place, and to occupy there, any 
position of a Foreign Service charac- 
ter to which the President or the Sec- 
retary of State may assign them. They 
are expected to welcome, as a chal- 
lenge and as an opportunity for serv- 
ice, any assignment that comes their 
way. Without this feature, the Service 
could not be depended upon to meet 
the unanticipated international prob- 
lems that inevitably present them- 
selves from time to time. 


No matter how high their motiva- 
tions might be, the members of such a 
Service—as human beings—would 
find it difficult to maintain the level of 
enthusiasm necessary for the satisfac- 
tory discharge of their grave respon- 
sibilities unless they were given to 
feel that their contributions to the na- 
tional welfare were appreciated by the 
government and public, and that due 
consideration was being accorded to 
their personal and family problems. 


Since its birth in 1924, the Service 
has undergone many changes. Its 
membership, for instance, has more 
than quadrupled in consequence of the 
steady increase in its responsibilities. 
Certain alterations have been made 
from time to time in its structure, its 
methods of management and opera- 
tions, and its approaches to problems. 
At times, there have been sags in the 
enthusiasm and the morale by some of 
its members. Some of them have 
found it difficult to adjust to the disci- 
plines required by the Service which, 
like a fire department, must always be 
prepared to meet unforeseen 
emergencies. 


Others have come to feel— 


sometimes, unfortunately, with a cer- 
tain amount of justification—that 
their work was not being fully ap- 
preciated by the government or by the 
public in general. 

Still others have become discour- 
aged at the slowness of promotions or 
at what they considered to be the lack 
of challenge at the post of their as- 
signment. 

In my opinion, however, as a result 
of their devotion to duty, of their per- 
sonal integrity, of the manner in 
which they have faced dangerous 
situations and difficult problems and 
of their loyalty to the Administration, 
brought into power through our 
democratic processes, they have mer- 
ited the trust and confidence of the 
President and the Secretary of State 
whom they have been endeavoring to 
assist. 

The postwar years have been excep- 
tionally troublesome. The power 
structures of the world have under- 
gone awesome changes. Some of our 
basic conepts of personal, family, and 
international relations have been 
questioned. 


THROUGHOUT the world, including 
the United States, there has been a so- 
cial restlessness that has been expres- 
sing itself at times in stridency and 
even, on occasions, in violence. This 
restlessness has pervaded some of our 
most stable institutions. 

Nevertheless, I have confidence 
that the Foreign Service, with its more 
than fifty years of public service tradi- 
tions, will weather the storm and will 
continue for many years to serve our 
country with selflessness, loyalty, 
and effectiveness. 

May I add that it is my hope that the 
Loy Henderson Room, during future 
years, will be the scene of many in- 
ternational conferences that will suc- 
ceed in efforts to promote peace 
throughout the world—a peace based 
on justice, linked with compassion. 

I may add, in a personal way, that it 
is my hope also that in the years to 
come, when the question is asked, 
‘*‘Who was this Loy Henderson for 
whom this room was named?’’ the 
reply would be **Oh, he was a Foreign 
Service officer on duty during the 
early days of the Service, and we un- 
derstand that he was supposed to have 
tried to do his best.”’ 
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American ideals and American foreign 


On October 19, speaking before the 
Synagogue Council of America in 
New York City, Secretary Kissinger 
discussed the challenge of living up to 
America’s moral promise while fulfil- 
ling the needs of world order. . . of 
the need to distinguish between mor- 
ality and moralizing in foreign af- 
fairs. He outlined the tasks this coun- 
try and others face in maintaining a 
secure and just peace, creating a 
cooperative and beneficial interna- 
tional order, and defending the rights 
and the dignity of man. He also re- 
viewed the accomplishments of 
American foreign policy in recent 
years and the opportunities that lie 
before us. 

A transcript of the Secretary's ad- 
dress follows: 


America’s contribution to world af- 
fairs has derived from our conviction 
that while history is often cruel, fate 
can be shaped by human faith and 
courage. Our optimism has enabled us 
to understand that the greatest 
achievements were a dream before 
they became a reality. We have 
learned through experience, as few 
people have, that all that is creative is 
ultimately a moral affirmation—the 
faith that dares in the absence of cer- 
tainty; the courage to go forward in 
the face of adversity. 

All of us here are deeply concerned 
about the survival and security of Is- 
rael. But we also know that the fate of 
even our closest friends cannot be as- 
sured in a vacuum. Peace, progress 
and justice will not be securely won 
for America or Israel unless they are 
embedded in a peaceful, progressive 
and just international order. The task 
of building such an order is the fun- 
damental challenge of our time. 

No people has experienced more of 
man’s exaltation—and man’s 
depravity—than the Jewish people. 
The Jewish people know that survival 
requires unending struggle. But they 
know as well that peace, if it is to be 
more than a prophet’s dream, must 
rest on the conscience of mankind 
made real by the concrete efforts of all 
peoples and all nations. 

America, because of its own herit- 
age, is perennially engaged in such a 
search of its conscience. How does 
our foreign policy serve moral ends? 
How can America carry forward its 
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role as humane example and cham- 
pion of justice in a world in which 
power is still often the final arbiter? 
How do we secure both our existence 
and our values? How do we reconcile 
ends and means, principle and 
survival? 

These questions have been asked 
throughout our history; they are being 
posed again today, as they should. But 
they require more than simple answers 
and easy slogans. 

There is no doubt that policy with- 
out moral purpose is like a ship without 
a rudder, drifting aimlessly from crisis 
to crisis. A policy of pure calculation 
will be empty of both vision and hu- 
manity. It will lack not only direction, 
but also roots and heart. Americans 
have always held the view that 
America stood for a moral purpose 
above and beyond its material 
achievements. 

But we must recall as well that pol- 
icy is the art of the possible, the sci- 
ence of the relative. We live in a world 
of 150 sovereign states, profound 
ideological differences and nuclear 
weapons. Our power is enormous, but 
it is still finite. A truly moral policy 
must relate ends to means and com- 
mitments to capabilities. America, to 
be true to itself, must keep its eyes on 
distant horizons; we must also keep 
our feet planted firmly in reality. We 
must learn to distinguish morality 
from moralizing. We must remember 
that the invocation of lofty principles 
has led, in our history, as frequently to 
abdication as to overcommitment. 
Either tendency would be disastrous 
for international order and our well 
being. 

The challenge of American foreign 
policy is to live up to America’s moral 
promise while fulfilling the practical 
needs of world order. How we meet it 
will determine the peace and progress 
of America and of the world. 

This is the subject I would like to 
discuss with you today. 

From its beginning, Americans have 
believed that this country had a moral 
significance that transcended its geo- 
graphic, military or economic power. 
Unique among the nations of the 
world, America was created as a con- 
scious act by men dedicated to a set of 
political and ethical principles they be- 
lieved to be of universal applicability. 
Small wonder, then, that Santayana 
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concluded that: ‘‘being an American 
is, of itself, almost a moral condi- 
tion.”” 

But this idealism has also been in 
constant tension with another deep- 
seated strain in our historical experi- 
ence. Since de Tocqueville, it has been 
frequently observed that we are a 
pragmatic people—common-sensical, 
undogmatic, and undoctrinaire—a na- 
tion of practical energy, ingenuity and 
spirit. We have made tolerance and 
compromise the basis of our domestic 
political life. We have defined our 
basic goals—justice, liberty, equality 
and progress—in open and libertarian 
terms, enlarging opportunity and free- 
dom rather than coercing a uniform 
standard of conduct. 

America has been most effective in- 
ternationally when we have combined 
our idealistic and our pragmatic tradi- 
tions. The Founding Fathers were 
idealists who launched a new experi- 
ment in human liberty. But they were 
also sophisticated men of the world; 
they understood the European balance 
of power and manipulated it brilliantly 
to secure their independence. 

For a century thereafter, we devoted 
our energies to the development of our 
continent, content to influence the 
world by moral example. Shielded by 
two oceans and the British Navy, and 
blessed by a bountiful nature, we came 
to believe our special situation was 
universally, valid, even for nations 
whose narrower margin of survival 
meant that their range of choices was 
far more limited than our own. We 
disparaged power even as we grew 
strong; we tended to see our successes 
as the product not of fortunate circum- 
stances but of virtue and purity of mo- 
tive. 

As our power grew, we became un- 
comfortable with its uses and respon- 
sibilities and impatient with the com- 
promises of day-to-day diplomacy. 
Our rise to the status of a great power 
was feared and resisted by many 
Americans who foresaw only a process 
of deepening involvement in a morally 
questionable world. 

In the early decades of this century 
we sought to reconcile the tension be- 
tween ideals and interests by confining 
ourselves to humanitarian efforts and 
resort to our belief in the preeminence 
of law. We pioneered in relief pro- 
grams; we championed free trade and 
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“There will be no security in a world whose obsession with peace leads to 
appeasement; but neither will there be security in a world in which mock tough rhetoric 
and the accumulation of arms is the sole measure of competition.” 


the cause of foreign investment. We 
attempted to legislate solutions to in- 
ternational conflicts—we_ ex- 
perimented with arbitration, concilia- 
tion, judicial arrangements, treaties to 
abolish war, neutrality legislation, 
collective security systems. 

These efforts to banish the reliabil- 
ity of power were aborted by our in- 
volvement in two world wars. While 
we had a clear security interest in a 
Europe free from domination by any 
one power we clothed that interest in 
assertions that we would do battle for 
universal moral objectives—‘‘a war to 
end all wars’’ or the unconditional sur- 
render of the aggressor. 

Disillusionment set in as the out- 
come of both world wars necessarily 
fell short of expectations. After the 
first war, a tide of isolationist senti- 
ment rose, in which moral proclama- 
tions were coupled with an unwilling- 
ness to undertake concrete commit- 
ments. We were loath to face a world 
of imperfect security, alliances of con- 
venience, recurrent crises and the need 
for a political structure that would se- 
cure the peace. 

We undertook our first sustained 
period of peacetime world leadership 
in the decades after World War II, with 
a supreme self-assurance fortunately 
matched by overwhelming material 
superiority. And we faced an an- 
tagonist whose political system and ac- 
tions on the world scene explicitly 
threatened the very existence of our 
most cherished principles. 

In a period of seemingly clear-cut, 
black-and-white divisions, we har- 
bored few doubts about the validity of 
our traditional approach. We saw 
economic problems around the 
world—which we had solved success- 
fully in our own country—and sought 
to overwhelm them with the sheer 
weight of resources—often with star- 
tling success. We projected our domes- 
tic experience overseas and assumed 
that economic progress automatically 
led to political stability. And in the 
process, without making a conscious 
decision to do so, we were trying to 
shape the world to our design. 


The complexities of the 
contemporary world 

Our postwar policy was marked by 
great achievements—the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe and Japan, the resis- 
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tance to aggression, the encourage- 
ment of decolonization. 

But we no longer live in so simple a 
world. 

We remain the strongest nation and 
the largest single influence in interna- 
tional affairs. For thirty years, our 
leadership has sustained world peace, 
progress, and justice. Our leadership 
is no less needed today, but it must be 
redefined to meet changing condi- 
tions. Ours is no longer a world of 
American nuclear monopoly, but one 
of substantial nuclear equivalence. 
Ours is no longer a world of two solid 
blocs and clear-cut dividing lines, but 
one of proliferating centers of power 
and influence. Ours is no longer a 
world amenable to national or regional 
solutions, but one of economic inter- 
dependence and common global chal- 
lenges. 

Thus, for the first time in American 
experience, we can neither escape 
from the world nor dominate it. 
Rather, we—like all other nations in 
history—must now conduct diplomacy 
with subtlety, flexibility, persistence, 
and imagination if we are to preserve 
and forward our national goals. 

We can no longer impose our own 
solutions; yet our action or inaction 
will influence events, often deci- 
sively. We cannot banish power from 
international affairs, but we can use 
our vast power wisely and firmly to 
deter aggression and encourage re- 
straint. We can encourage the resolu- 
tion of disputes through negotiation. 
We can help construct more equitable 
relations between developed and de- 
veloping nations, and a wider commu- 
nity of interest among all nations. And 
we must continue to stand for freedom 
and human dignity in the world. 

These are worthy goals. They can be 
achieved. But they summon a different 
dimension of moral conviction than 
that of a simpler past. They require the 
stamina to persevere amid ambiguity 
and endless exertion; the courage to 
hold fast to what we believe in while 
recognizing that at any one time our 
hopes are likely to be only partially 
fulfilled. 

We must always keep in mind that it 
was precisely under the banners of 
universal moralistic slogans that a 
decade and a half ago we launched into 
adventures that divided our country 
and undermined our international posi- 


tion. It is only in the last few years that 
we have finally begun to bring our 
commitments into line with our 
capabilities. 

Clearly we must maintain our values 
and our principles; but we risk disaster 
unless we relate them to concepts of 
the national interest and international 
order that are based not on impulse but 
on a sense of steady purpose that can 
be maintained by the American people 
for the long term. 

This is not a choice between moral- 
ity and pragmatism. We cannot escape 
either and still remain true to our na- 
tional character or to the needs of the 
world community. Our cause must be 
just, but it must prosper in a world of 
sovereign nations and competing 
wills. We can achieve no positive ends 
unless we survive; and survival has its 
practical necessities. Neither moralis- 
tic rhetoric nor obsession with pure 
power politics will produce a foreign 
policy worthy of our opportunity—or 
adequate for our survival. 


The morality of ends and means 

America—and the community of 
nations—today faces inescapable 
tasks: 

—We must maintain a secure and 
just peace; 

—We must create a cooperative and 
beneficial international order; 

—We must defend the rights and the 
dignity of man. 

Each of these challenges has both a 
moral and a practical dimension. Each 
involves important ends, but ends that 
are sometimes in conflict. When that is 
the case we face the real moral di- 
lemma of foreign policy: the need to 
choose between valid ends and to re- 
late our ends to means. 


Maintaining peace 


In an age when nuclear cataclysm 
threatens mankind’s very survival, 
peace is a fundamental moral impera- 
tive. Without it, nothing else we do or 
seek can ultimately have meaning. Let 
there be no mistake about it—averting 
the danger of nuclear war and limiting 
and ultimately reducing destructive 
nuclear arsenals is a moral as well as 
political act. 

In the nuclear age, traditional power 
politics, the struggle for marginal ad- 
vantages, the drive for prestige and 
unilateral gains must yield to an un- 
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precedented sense of responsibility. 
History teaches us that balances based 
on constant tests of strength have al- 
ways erupted into war. But common 
sense tells us that in the nuclear age 
history cannot be permitted to repeat 
itself. Every President, sooner or later, 
will conclude with President 
Eisenhower that, ‘‘there is no alterna- 
tive to peace.”’ 

But peace, however crucial, cannot 
be our only goal. To seek it at any price 
would render us morally defenseless 
and place the world at the mercy of the 
most ruthless. Mankind must do more, 
as Tacitus said, than ‘‘make a desert 
and call it peace.”’ 

There will be no security in a world 
whose obsession with peace leads to 
appeasement; but neither will there be 
security in a world in which mock 
tough rhetoric and the accumulation of 
arms is the sole measure of competi- 
tion. We owe our people a convincing 
justification for their exertions; we can 
spare no efforts to bequeath to future 
generations a peace more hopeful than 
an equilibrium of terror. 


Barely four years ago demonstra- 


tions in the streets demanded ‘* peace 
as overriding all other considerations; 
today policies of conciliation are fre- 
quently denounced as unilateral con- 
cessions. Both extremes falsify our 
challenge. In the search for peace we 
are continually called upon to strike 
balances—between strength and con- 
ciliation; between the need to defend 
our values and our interests and the 
need to take into account the views of 
others; between partial and total set- 
tlements. 

The task of foreign policy is to find 
that balance between competing ends 
and between ends and means. The 
problems of timing, method, feasibil- 
ity impose themselves on any con- 
scientious policy decision. There are 
certain experiments that cannot be 
tried—not because the goals are unde- 
sirable, but because the consequences 
of failure would be so severe that not 
even the most elevated goal can justify 
the risk. 

The Middle East provides a vivid 
example. No people yearn for com- 
prehensive peace more than the people 
of Israel whose existence has not been 
recognized by any of its neighbors 
throughout its history. There are those 
who argue that in the aftermath of the 
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1973 war the entire complex of Arab- 
Israeli issues—borders, peace obliga- 
tions, refugees—should have been ap- 
proached simultaneously at one con- 
ference. But the proponents of this 
course ignore the fact that at the time it 
would probably have proved disas- 
trous: the United States had no diplo- 
matic relations with several of the key 
Arab countries; the Soviet Union was 
in effect the lawyer for the Arab cause; 
an oil embargo was still in effect; and 
hostility between the Arab states and 
Israel remained at the flash point. 
Under such conditions, the chances for 
success of a comprehensive approach 
were slight and the penalties for failure 
were far-reaching—a continuation of 
the oil embargo, a prolonged freeze in 
U.S. relations with the Arab world, the 
corresponding growth of Soviet influ- 
ence, strains with our allies in Europe 
and Japan, the increased isolation of 
Israel—and the likelihood, therefore, 
of a resumption of the Middle East war 
in even more difficult circumstances. 

We chose to proceed step-by-step on 
those issues where room for agreement 
seemed to exist. We sought to estab- 
lish a new relationship with the Arab 
world, to reduce the Soviet capacity 
for exploiting tensions, and to build a 
new sense of confidence in the parties 
directly involved so that overall solu- 
tions would someday be possible. We 
approached peace in stages but with 
the intention of ultimately merging in- 
dividual steps into a comprehensive 
solution. 

In the brief space of 18 months three 
agreements were reached—two be- 
tween Egypt and Israel and one be- 
tween Syria and Israel. As a result, the 
possibilities of achieving a genuine 
peace are greater today than they have 
ever been. 

Deep suspicions remain, but the 
first important steps have been taken. 
The beginnings of mutual trust—never 
before in evidence—are emerging. 
Some Arab states for the first time are 
openly speaking of peace and ending a 
generation of conflict. The capacity of 
outside countries to exacerbate ten- 
sions has been reduced. The step-by- 
step approach has thus brought us to a 
point where comprehensive ap- 
proaches are the logical next step. The 
decision before us now is not whether 
but how the next phase of negotiations 
should be launched. And we will en- 


gage in it—together with our Israeli 
friends—with new hope and confi- 
dence. 


The need for cooperation 

America’s second moral imperative 
is the growing need for global cooper- 
ation. 

We live in a world of more than 150 
countries, each asserting sovereignty 
and claiming the right to realize its 
national aspirations. Clearly no nation 
can fulfill all its goals without in- 
fringing on the rights of others. Hence, 
compromise and common endeavors 
are inescapable on some issues, at 
least. The growing interdependence of 
States in the face of the polarizing ten- 
dencies of nationalism and ideologies 
makes imperative the building of 
world community. 

We live in an age of division— 
division between East and West, and 
between the advanced industrial na- 
tions and the developing nations. 
Clearly a world in which a few nations 
constitute islands of wealth in a sea of 
poverty, disease and despair is fun- 
damentally insecure and morally into- 
lerable. Those nations that consider 
themselves dispossessed will become 
the seedbed of upheaval. But the tac- 
tics of confrontation with which some 
of the developing nations have pur- 
sued their goals are also both intoler- 
able and unsafe. 

The challenge of world community 
will require realistic assumptions and 
actions by North and South alike. The 
industrial nations should not be obses- 
sed with guilt or wedded to the status 
quo. The developing nations should 
not seek to gain their objectives 
through extortion or blackmail. What 
is required all around is a serious dedi- 
cation to the requirements of coopera- 
tion without which neither group can 
achieve its goals. 

The objectives of the developing na- 
tions are clear: they want economic 
development, a role in international 
decisions that affect them, and a fair 
share of global economic benefits. The 
goals of the industrial nations are 
equally clear: widening prosperity, an 
open world system of trade and in- 
vestments with expanding markets for 
North and South; and reliable and 
equitable development of the world’s 
resources of food, energy, and raw 
materials. 

—continued 
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“The making and implementing of foreign policy is, like life, a constant 
effort to strike the right balance between the best we want and the best we can have— 
between the ends we seek and the means we adopt.” 


The goals of both sides can be 
achieved only if they are seen as com- 
plementary rather than antagonistic. 
The process of building a new era of 
international economic relationships 
will continue through the rest of this 
century. If those relationships are to be 
equitable and lasting, negotiation and 
compromise among diverse and con- 
tending interests will clearly be re- 
quired. Above all, a moral act will be 
necessary: on the part of the industrial 
nations, a willingness to make—while 
there is still time for conciliation—the 
sacrifices necessary to build a sense of 
community; and on the part of the de- 
veloping nations, a readiness to forego 
blackmail and extortion—now, before 
the world is irrevocably split into con- 
tending camps—and to seek progress 
through cooperation. 

For its part, the United States is 
committed to the path of cooperation, 
to build a stable and creative world 
which all nations—new and old, weak 
and strong, rich and poor—have a 
stake in preserving because they had a 
part in its shaping. 


Nurturing human values 


Our third moral imperative is the 
nurturing of human values. It is the 
tragedy of our times that the very tools 
of technology that have made ours the 
most productive century in the history 
of man have also served to subject mil- 
lions to a new dimension of intimida- 
tion and suffering and fear. 

Individual freedom of conscience 
and expression is the proudest heritage 
of our civilization. All we do in the 
search for peace, in the struggle for 
greater political cooperation and for a 
fair and flourishing international 
economy, is rooted in our belief that 
only liberty permits the fullest expres- 
sion of mankind’s creativity. We 
know that technological progress 
without justice mocks humanity; that 
national unity without freedom is a 
hollow triumph; and that nationalism 
without a consciousness of human 
community—including a concern for 
human rights—is likely to become an 
instrument of oppression and a force 
for evil. 

It is our obligation as the world’s 
leading democracy to dedicate our- 
selves to assuring freedom for the 
human spirit. But responsibility com- 
pels also a recognition of our limits. 
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Our alliances, the political relation- 
ships built up between ourselves and 
other nations over the years, serve the 
cause of peace by strengthening re- 
gional and world security. If well con- 
ceived, they are not favors to others, 
but a recognition of common interests. 
They should be withdrawn when those 
interests change; they should not, as a 
general rule, be used as levers to extort 
a standard of conduct or to punish acts 
with which we do not agree. In many 
countries—whatever our differences 
with their internal structures—the 
people are unified in seeking our pro- 
tection against outside aggression. In 
many countries, our foreign policy re- 
lationships have proved to be no obsta- 
cle to the forces of change. And in 
others the process of American disen- 
gagement has eroded the sense of secu- 
rity, creating a perceived need for 
greater internal discipline—while at 
the same time diminishing our ability 
to influence the domestic practices we 
criticize. 

There is no simple answer to the 
dilemma a great democracy faces 
under such circumstances. We have a 
moral as well as a practical obligation 
to stand up for our values and to com- 
bat injustice. Those who speak out for 
freedom and expose the transgressions 
of repressive regimes do so in the best 
American tradition. They can have— 
and have had—a dramatic and heart- 
ening impact. But there are also times 
when an effort to teach another country 
a moral lesson can backfire on the val- 
ues we seek to promote. 

This Administration has believed 
that we must bend every effort to en- 
hance respect for human rights, but 
that a public crusade is frequently not 
the most effective method. Our objec- 
tive has been results, not publicity. We 
were concerned—and with good 
reason—that when such sensitive is- 
sues are transformed into tests of 
strength between governments, the 
impulse for national prestige will de- 
feat the most worthy goals. We have 
generally opposed attempts to deal 
with sensitive international human 
rights issues through legislation—not 
because of the moral view expressed, 
which we share, but because legisla- 
tion is almost always too inflexible, 
too public and too heavyhanded a 
means to accomplish what it seeks. 

Through quiet diplomacy, this Ad- 


ministration has brought about the re- 
lease or parole of hundreds of prison- 
ers throughout the world, and miti- 
gated repressive conditions in numer- 
ous countries. But we have seldom 
publicized specific successes. 

The most striking example has been 
the case of Jewish emigration from the 
Soviet Union. The number of Soviet 
Jews who were permitted to emigrate 
in 1968 was 400; by 1973 that number 
had risen to 35,000. The reason for this 
quantum leap lies largely in persistent 
but private approaches to the Soviet 
Government and the parallel overall 
improvement in U.S.-Soviet relations. 
Hundreds of hardship cases were dealt 
with in quiet personal discussions by 
the President or his senior officials. No 
public announcement or confrontation 
ever took place. But the results were 
there for all to see. When even greater 
advances were sought by confronta- 
tion and legislation, the result was 
tragic. Today Jewish emigration from 
the Soviet Union has dropped to ap- 
proximately 10,000 a year. I stress this 
not to score debating points against 
men whose seriousness of purpose and 
dedication to Jewish emigration I 
greatly respect. Rather it is to indicate 
that moral ends are often not enough 
in themsleves. The means used also 
have a moral quality and moral con- 
sequences. 

And whatever honest differences of 
opinion may have existed between 
concerned individuals about the prob- 
lem of Jewish emigration from the 
Soviet Union, this Administration re- 
mains dedicated to the objective. It 
will spare no effort to increase the flow 
of emigrants once again and will coop- 
erate with the relevant organizations in 
that effort. 

The issue of human rights is not—as 
I have said—an easy one and it should 
be presented with a full awareness of 
its complexity. The experience of the 
last decade should have taught us that 
we ought not to exaggerate our capac- 
ity to foresee, let alone to shape social 
and political change in other societies. 
With this painful lesson in mind, let 
me state the principles that guide the 
actions of the Ford Administration: 


—Human rights are a legitimate in- 
ternational concern and have been so 
defined in international agreements for 
more than a generation. 
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—The United States will further the 
cause of human rights in appropriate 
international forums and in exchanges 
with other governments. We will use 
all our influence to encourage 
humane conduct within and between 
nations. 

—We will be mindful of the limits 
of our reach; we will be conscious of 
the difference between public postures 
that satisfy our self-esteem and 
policies that bring positive results. 

—We will never forget that the vic- 
tims of our failures—of omission or 
commission—are human beings and 
thus the ultimate test of all we do. 


We thus return to the central prob- 
lem of ends and means. If every nation 
of the world presses for the immediate 
implementation of all of its values, 
hopes and desires, eternal conflict is 
inevitable. If we insist that others ac- 
cept all our moral preferences, are we 
then ready to use military force to pro- 
tect those who do as we urge? And if 
those who refuse our prescriptions are 
deprived of our support, what will we 
do if the isolation of these govern- 
ments tempts external pressures or at- 
tack by other countries even more re- 
pressive? Will we have served moral 
ends, if we thereby jeopardize our own 
security? If we back up universal 
moral claims with power, we take 
upon ourselves the role of the world’s 
policeman—a role which the Ameri- 
can people have rejected in a decade of 
turmoil. But if we fail to back up these 
claims, we will lose relevance and 
credibility; we will be conducting a 
policy of self-gratification without ef- 
fectiveness and ultimately without sta- 
ture. Is it more moral to attempt what 
cannot be accomplished and fail than 
to make only those commitments that 
we know we can keep? 

There is nothing more essential for 
Americans today than the need to rec- 
ognize the inevitable and inescapable 
tension between our moral aims— 
which of necessity are stated in univer- 
sal terms—and the constant imperative 
of choice that is imposed upon us by 
competing goals and finite resources. 
The making and implementing of 
foreign policy is, like life, a constant 
effort to strike the right balance be- 
tween the best we want and the best we 
can have—between the ends we seek 
and the means we adopt. We need 
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moral strength to select among often 
agonizing choices and a sense of ethi- 
cal purpose to navigate between the 
shoals of difficult decisions. But we 
need as well a mature sense of means, 
lest we substitute wishful thinking for 
the requirements of survival. The ul- 
timate test of morality in foreign pol- 
icy is not only the values we proclaim 
but what we are willing and able to 
implement. 


A message of hope 

I have discussed the dilemmas of 
moral choice not to counsel resigna- 
tion but as a message of hope. Fond as 
we are of self-flagellation—especially 
in years divisible by four—Americans 
can take pride in the achievements of 
their foreign policy in recent years, 
which have both a moral and a practi- 
cal foundation: 

—We have ended the war we found 
and preserved the peace; 

—We have restructured and 
strengthened our partnerships with the 
industrial democracies and our sister 
republics in this Hemisphere; 

—We have opened new relation- 
ships with adversaries; 

—We have begun to curb the nu- 
clear arms race; 

—We have helped to sow the seeds 
of peace in the Middle East and begun 
the process of conciliation in southern 
Africa; 

—wWe have put forth and begun to 
implement a comprehensive agenda 
for cooperation between the industrial 
and developing worlds to combat pov- 
erty, ignorance, disease, misery and 
hunger; 

—We have worked with others on 
new global challenges that transcend 
boundaries and ideologies—the prob- 
lems of pollution, of sharing the re- 
sources of the sea, of the transfer of 
technology; 

—We have defended our values and 
interests around the globe. 


But an agenda of such scope inevit- 
ably remains unfinished. Great oppor- 
tunities lie before us: 

—tThe industrial democracies can 
usher in a new and dynamic period of 
creativity in their relations with each 
other and lay the foundation for a new 
approach to the developing world. 

—wWe have an early opportunity to 
place a ceiling on strategic nuclear ar- 


senals and move on from there to re- 
duce them. 

—wWe can build on the promising 
foundations of the new relationship 
with the People’s Republic of China. 

—We have the possibility of major 
progress towards peace in the Middle 
East while strengthening our commit- 
ment to the security and survival of 
Israel. 

—We can help the peoples of Africa 
reach for conciliation, human justice, 
and development rather than violence 
and hatred. 

—We can see to it that the atom is 
used for mankind’s benefit, not its de- 
struction. 

—The developing countries can be- 
come true partners in the international 
community. 

—All countries can work together to 
fashion a global community both on 
land and in the vast domains of the 
oceans. 


In pursuing these goals, we must 
have the courage to face complexity 
and the inner conviction to deal with 
ambiguity; we must be prepared to 
look behind easy slogans and recog- 
nize that great goals can only be 
reached by patience, and often only in 
gradual stages. 

A world of turmoil and danger cries 
out for structure and leadership. The 
times summon a steady, resolute, pur- 
poseful, and self-assured America. 
This requires confidence—the lead- 
ers’ confidence in their values, the 
public’s confidence in its government, 
and the nation’s collective confidence 
in the world of its objectives. It is time 
to remind ourselves that while we may 
disagree about means, as Americans 
we all share the same dreams—peace, 
prosperity, and justice in our nation 
and throughout the world. 

Many years ago Abraham Lincoln 
proclaimed that no nation could long 
endure ‘‘half slave and half free,’’ and 
touched the conscience of a nation. 
Today people the world over cry out 
for liberty, dignity, respect; and they 
look with hope and longing to 
America—for we have touched the 
conscience of all mankind. If we hold 
to our ideals, if we set our sights high 
but without self-indulgence, the gen- 
erations that come after us may at last 
be able to say that no man is a slave and 
no man a master. 
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McClintock killed in 
France by automobile 


Ambassador (Ret.) Robert Mills 
McClintock, 67, former U.S. envoy 
to Cambodia, Lebanon, Argentina 
and Venezuela, and one of the Na- 
tion’s most distinguished diplomats, 
was killed by an automobile in 
Beaune, France, on November |. 

Ambassador McClintock had been 
vacationing in France and had been 
accompanied by his wife and brother- 
in-law. 

Secretary Kissinger led Department 
friends and colleagues in mourning 
the veteran diplomat. 

In a statement on November 2, the 
Secretary said Ambassador McClin- 
tock was a ‘‘Foreign Service officer 
who made an inspiring contribution to 
American foreign policy throughout 
his long career which spanned more 
than forty years... . 

*‘Ambassador McClintock’s many 
friends and colleagues in the Depart- 
ment join me in extending our deepest 
sympathy and heartfelt condolences to 
his wife and family. Those of us who 
appreciate diplomacy as a profession 
know that we have lost one of its most 
experienced and skillful practitioners. 
He was a close personal friend and an 
esteemed colleague. 

‘*This is a very sad day for us.”’ 

A career Foreign Service officer, 
Ambassador McClintock entered the 
Department in 1932 as Vice Consul at 
Panama. He later held assignments in 
Japan, Chile, Santo Domingo, Fin- 
land, Sweden, Belgium, Egypt and 
Viet-Nam. He also held many as- 
signments in the Department, includ- 
ing service as an Inspector. 

Ambassador McClintock served as 
U.S. envoy to Cambodia from 1954 to 
1956; to Lebanon, 1958 to 1961; to 
Argentina, 1962 to 1964; and 
Venezuela, from 1970 until March 
1975. He retired from the Foreign 
Service on January 31, 1973. 

He received the Gold Medal of the 
U.S. Naval Institute in 1941 and the 
Department of State’s Superior Serv- 
ice Award in 1959. 

Ambassador McClintock leaves his 
wife, the former Elena Barrios, and 
two sons, John Martin, of Bangkok, 
and Robert David McClintock, of 
Arlington, Va.; a brother, John, of 
Alexandria, Va.; a sister, Betty 
Kirby, of Altadena, Calif., and three 
grandchildren. 

Ambassador and Mrs. McClintock 
lived at Woodley Park Towers, Apt. 
3, 2737 Devonshire Place, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 
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OPEN FORUM NEWS 


The Secretary’s Open Forum re- 
cently has initiated discussion groups 
on human rights, North-South rela- 
tions, and the place of values and 
ethics in the formulation of foreign 
policy. 

The discussion groups have been 
organized to bring together diverse 
viewpoints on these questions within 
the Department, AID, USIA and 
ACDA. The groups will determine 
whether there is consensus for sending 
memoranda to the Secretary or to other 
senior officers recommending specific 
policy changes, or for other forms of 
action. 

Recent meetings of the Open Forum 
Steering Group and other interested 
individuals resulted in the sending of 
memoranda to the Secretary regarding 
the U.S. Government’s policy on 
combatting terrorism, the initiatives in 
southern Africa, and the State De- 
partment’s role in intelligence matters. 

The new discussion group on human 
rights is currently being chaired by 
Neil A. Boyer, the Open Forum 
Chairman. The group. considering 
North-South issues, especially the 
economic questions, is being co- 
chaired by Jay Hawley of INR and 
Peggy Jones of EB. John Graham, re- 
cently of PM and now a Congressional 
Fellow, is chairing the working group 
on values and ethics in foreign policy. 


Legion elects Manion 


John E. Manion, of the Foreign 
Currency Staff, A/BF/FC, has been 
elected Commander of State Depart- 
ment American Legion Post No. 68 for 
the 1976-77 year. 

Other recently elected officers are 
Frederick Leiby, USIA/ILA, First 
Vice Commander; Richard Billig, 
AID/AG, Second Vice Commander; 
and David S. Lusby, State/ARA, 
Third Vice Commander. 

Also serving for the 1976-77 year 
are Martha Racioppi, State/DG, 
Sergeant-at-Arms; William Denning, 
State/IO, Chaplain; Ernest Thompson, 
State/AF/BF, Finance Officer; David 
Morris, a Past Commander, Histo- 
rian; Mary E. Warner, AID/SER, Ad- 
jutant; and William Jones, AID/DM, 
Service Officer. 

The Department of State Post was 
founded in 1952 to provide a conduit 
for ideas on foreign affairs to the 
American Legion, and vice versa. 
Many of the Secretaries of State, in- 
cluding Secretary Kissinger, have 
been or are members of the post 


Amos A. (Joe) Jordan spoke at a recent 
Open Forum session. 


These discussion groups are sup- 
plemental to the Open Forum’s regular 
weekly series of speakers. Mr. Boyer 
said that increasing numbers of people 
were being attracted to these meetings 
because of the interest in the speakers 
and the topics. However, the larger 
audiences reduced the potential for 
serious and extended discussion, he 
said, and therefore separate discussion 
groups had been created on issues 
where special interest had been evi- 
denced. 

Persons who want to join these 
groups, or to recommend other topics 
for Open Forum discussion or action, 
should contact Mr. Boyer in Room 
7419 or on extension 28790. 


LEGION COMMANDER—William J. Ro- 
gers, left, National Commander of the 
American Legion, calls on Secretary Kis- 


singer a visit to the Department on 


October 25. presented 
the Secretary with the Legion's 1976 
foreign affairs resolutions. 

Luncheon meetings are generally 
held on the second Thursday of the 
month at Fort Myer Officers’ Club. 
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The gift of tongues 


By SOPHIA PORSON 


If any man speak in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, or at 
the most by three, and that by course; and let one interpret. 
But if there be no interpreter, let him keep silence. . . . 

—I Cor., XIV, 27-28 


A smooth translation or interpreta- 
tion should be like a swan gliding over 
water—with none of the furious pad- 
dling that goes on underneath showing. 
The gift of tongues is the first requisite 
for the task, but much more goes into 
modern-day language work. The State 
Department’s Language Services Di- 
vision (OPR/LS), consisting of Inter- 
preting and Translating Branches and a 
Conference Reporting unit, offers var- 
ied examples of what the late 20th cen- 
tury demands of the practitioners of 
the ancient language arts. 

Count Bismarck once told a biog- 
rapher how he dealt with incoming 
foreign-language diplomatic corre- 
spondence. He simply ‘‘laid it down 
that anything received which was not 
in German, French, English, or Italian 
should be left untouched and put away 
in the presses.’’ Today’s State De- 
partment cannot take that simple way 
out, and the result is the Translating 
Branch, whose 20 translators can han- 
dle some 20 languages into English. 
With the help of 300 contractors, the 
Branch turns out translations into Eng- 
lish from 35 to 40 languages each 
month. Additionally, the staff reg- 
ularly translates from English into 
French, German, Russian, and 
Spanish. In FY 1976 alone, the Divi- 
sion translated more than 10 million 
words. 

The documents coming in from the 
Department, the White House, AID, 
and a number of other government 
agencies that use LS services cover the 
whole range of human experience. 
Gone are the days when a diplomatic 
translator might see only letters of cre- 
dence, ‘‘great and good friend’ corre- 
spondence, and the occasional protest 
note. A glance at any day's incoming 
log will show routine diplomatic 


A diplomatic interpreter in the Lan- 
guage Services Division, which she 
joined in 1960, Mrs. Porson interprets 
French, Portuguese, and Spanish, 
and also reviews and edits translations 
into English from those languages 
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notes, yes, but also a boundary treaty, 
aviation agreement, extradition 
documents, livestock survey, autopsy 
report, customs tariff schedule, legal 
opinion, assassination threat, tax 
convention—in short, material cover- 
ing the myriad subjects with which 
contemporary diplomacy is involved. 

The translators therefore face a new 
challenge with practically every 
document—new concepts to explore, 
new words to find, new subjects to 
learn, new handwriting to decipher. 
Their tools are years of language 
study, coupled with exposure to the 
living language through family up- 
bringing or residence abroad; constant 
reading of current publications to keep 
up with evolving thought and idiom; 
and dictionaries which are as often 
misleading as they are useful. 

One particular problem translators 
face is fast-changing technical vo- 
cabulary that does not make it into dic- 
tionaries until years after its introduc- 
tion. That is why it is so important for 
users to send background information, 


especially in the target language, 
along with the material to be trans- 
lated. Another difficulty, which seems 
to know no national boundaries, is pre- 
sented by bureaucratese. The faulty 
drafting of an original becomes 
acutely obvious when subjected to the 
parsing of a translator. The American 
government writer’s penchant for 
agglutinating ‘‘buzzwords’’ is a spe- 
cial trial for the staff working into 
other languages. How would you 
translate two examples recently seen 
in LS: ‘‘high heat flux radiant thermal 
energy environment”’ or ‘*146 trained 
ag extension in field pilot farmers par- 
ticipating in program’’? 

To ensure accuracy and readability, 
most translations prepared in LS are 
checked and edited by a reviewer be- 
fore going into final typing. All of that 
takes time, of course, and the Division 
is constantly having to attempt to 
negotiate reasonable deadlines with 
competing customers. A common case 
is that of a lengthy speech that took 
weeks to draft and underwent clear- 
ance and polishing throughout many 
offices, which is sent to LS at dawn 
and wanted in another language for 
release two hours later. Yet good 
translation is a careful, thoughtful 
process that has changed little since 
early history, and the typewriter is 


Shown in this view of the LS Transiating Branch offices are Bilingual Typist Marie Sziyk, 
foreground, and Transiators Willen Daniels and Mary Mendie. 
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Wyima James and Arnold Cohn are 
OPRILS shorthand reporters 


about the only physical innovation in 
its practice 

But what of machine translation? 
Briefly, it has no practical application 
to Language Services’ type of work 
Much government money has been in- 
vested in experimenting with com- 
puters, but the effort has been largely 
abandoned, except for limited scien- 
tific translation, because no computer 
program has been devised with enough 
judgment to choose “‘le mot juste’’ 
based on context. The classic example 
is the computer rendition of **The 
spirit is indeed willing but the flesh is 
weak"’ as **The drink is strong but the 
meat is rotten.”’ 

That does not mean that the elec- 
tronic age has not come to LS at all. 
Clearly , simultaneous interpretation at 
international conferences could not 
work without a complex sound system 
operated by skilled electronics en- 
gineers. Additionally, material from 
USUN is regularly transmitted to LS 
via DATAFAX for rapid translation 
and return to New York the same way. 
Finally, LS hopes to acquire a com- 
puter terminal linking it to the Cana- 
dian Government’s French-English 
vocabulary bank in Montreal, which in 
years to come will be tied in to the 
European Community’s terminology 
bank in Luxembourg, thus giving LS 
staff access to terms and references in 
all the Common Market languages. 

Department policy requires that the 
texts of all agreements and treaties en- 
tered into by the United States Gov- 
ernment and written in other languages 
besides English be compared and cer- 
tified by a responsible language officer 
to ensure conformity before they are 
submitted to the Senate. This is one of 
the most demanding and time- 
consuming tasks of the Translating 
Branch. The bulk of the comparison 
work is done in Washington, but an 
occasional special job means overseas 
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Anthony Hervas, at left, interprets for President Ford and President-elect 
Lopez Portillo of Mexico at the White House in September 1976. 


travel, as in the case of the six- 
language Final Act of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, which was compared in 
Geneva by five LS staffers prior to 
Presidential signature in Helsinki 

One job of the Translating Branch 
that provides never-ending pathos, 
humor, and amazement is the screen- 
ing and summarizing of all foreign- 
language mail addressed to the White 
House and the State Department. 
Threats are translated in full and re- 
ferred immediately to security au- 
thorities. Mail pro and con a particular 
topical issue is bunched and sum- 
marized for response by the office 
concerned. Individual letters that can 
be answered by our Embassies in the 
country of origin are sent to the appro- 
priate post. Correspondence regarding 
personal cases that have to be resolved 
by agencies here, such as the Social 
Security or Veterans Administrations, 
are summarized and sent through 
channels to the office involved. 

A President’s popularity abroad is 
quickly reflected in incoming mail. 
For example, when President Kennedy 
came to office the volume of foreign 
letters quadrupled. Or an office- 
holder’s personal background may 
stimulate particular types of corre- 
spondents. Dr. Kissinger receives 
copious mail in German, for instance, 
while Vice President Rockefeller gets 
many letters asking for money or offer- 
ing to sell him works of art. 

At the moment, foreign-language 
mail to the White House alone runs 
about 1,300 letters a month, affording 
the LS staff a ready-made opportunity 
to sample public opinion around the 
world. 


LANGUAGE Services provides an ad- 
ministrative home for the Depart- 
ment’s conference reporters, because 
their stressful working conditions are 


thought to be most like those of inter- 
preters. 

These master stenotypists are re- 
sponsible for providing the verbatim 
record of the Secretary of State's pub- 
lic addresses; background briefings, 
policy statements, on-the-record press 
interviews, and toasts by him and other 
ranking State officials; the Secretary's 
staff conferences; and the State De- 
partment spokesman’s daily press 
briefing. Other duties more akin to the 
work of their free-lance colleagues, 
the court reporters, are taking the rec- 
ord of grievance hearings and proceed- 
ings before the Board of Appellate Re- 
view. 

Our reporters use stenotype because 
it enables them to take up to 250 words 
a minute and provides a standardized 
phonetic printed record so that one re- 
porter’s notes are easily read and tran- 
scribed by another. Because of the 
tremendous concentration required to 
listen to a statement (which may be 
obscured by background noise) and get 
it down word for word, the reporters 
take turns every hour and a half. An 
hour of note-taking represents about 
40 pages of double-spaced typed text. 
The daily press briefing runs from 10 
to 40 pages, and the reporters are re- 
quired to turn in the completed tran- 
script within two hours. Such dead- 
lines are commonplace for other mate- 
rial as well, placing great demands on 
this normally five-person unit. 


‘*PLEASE provide interpretation 
equipment for our meeting next Mon- 
day,’’ said the caller. ‘‘Certainly,”’ 
replied the Interpreting Branch Chief, 
‘‘and what about the interpreters?’’ 
**Oh,’’ exclaimed the caller, ‘‘you 
mean we need them, too?’’ Improba- 
ble as that conversation may seem, it 
happened. Fortunately, though, most 
of Language Services’ customers are 
aware of what interpreting is all about. 
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Stephanie van Reigersberg interprets for Mrs. Gerald Ford and Mrs. Leopold Sedar Sen- 
ghor, wife of Senegal's President during President Senghor’s visit to the U.S. 


They know the Division provides 
simultaneous interpreters for confer- 
ences, consecutive interpreters for 
other meetings where no earphones 
and microphones in booths are avail- 
able, and escort interpreters for travel 
in CU’s International Visitors Pro- 
gram. 

The 20 staff interpreters cover the 
world’s main languages and are skilled 
in the three types of interpreting. They 
primarily serve the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and other ranking offi- 
cials in their dealings both here and 
abroad with representatives of other 
nations. The interpreters are fre- 
quently borrowed by the other 
branches of government; for example, 
Congressional committees often re- 
quest LS staff to assist visiting par- 
liamentary delegations. Our senior 
diplomatic interpreters work with all 
manner of eminent persons, serving 
not only in their linguistic capacity, 
but as note-takers and, at times, advis- 
ers in cross-cultural communications. 
(For more about the work of Depart- 
ment interpreters, see Department of 
State NEWSLETTER No. 168, May 
1975, ‘‘The Department’s Faithful 
Echoes.’’) 

The cultural exchange program is a 
major user of interpreters, but since 
CU needs fluctuate substantially it 
would be impractical to try to cover 
them using staff. Hence, the Language 
Services Division has contracts with 
about 1,000 escort-interpreters who 
serve on a per diem basis. During the 
peak spring-through-fall months, as 
many as 100 of them may be on the 
road at all times. 

A service LS provides that may 
seem unexpected at first but makes 
sense on second thought is to provide 
contract escort officers to accompany 
English-speaking CU visitors around 
the country. These men and women are 


not necessarily linguists, but are inter- , 
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preters nonetheless in the sense that 
they help grantees to understand 
American ways and assist them with 
the rigors of travel in a strange, fast- 
paced country. Visitors most com- 
monly escorted under this program 
come from Africa and the Pacific is- 
lands. Since an escort assignment is 
rather like an extended blind date, LS, 
in selecting personnel from its pool, 
tries to match their background and 
interests with those of the visitor. 
The changing needs of diplomacy 
bring changes in the structure of the 
Division. The wave of accessions to 
independence in Africa in the early 
1960’s prompted the hiring of two ad- 
ditional French interpreters, and now 
Portuguese is more in demand for the 
same reason. In the 1970's, the long- 
standing complement of two Russian 
language specialists saw the addition 
of five new Russian interpreters and 
translators with, unfortunately, a con- 
sequent drop in the number of Ro- 
mance linguists owing to budgetary 
constraints. For the past several years, 
LS has had to supply a minimum of 
three and up to six interpreters and 
translators for the better part of the 
year for the SALT talks in Geneva and 
one or two others for months at a time 
in Moscow for various negotiations. 
Apart from those government-to- 
government negotiations, Russian is 
in great demand for the active scien- 
tific and technical exchange program 
with the USSR, consisting of seminars 
and working groups studying such 
wide-ranging subjects as magnetohyd- 
rodynamics, cancer and heart re- 
search, marine biology, and the appli- 
cation of computers to management. 
LS has about 40 contractors who han- 
dle most of these assignments, which 
in peak seasons average 17 a month. 
These United States citizens, the 
majority of Russian descent, have had 
a variety of academic training, but 


Interpreter Peter Afanasenko is shown at 
the Cosmonaut Center outside Moscow. 


three-quarters have a technical back- 
ground. 

One of the most dramatic recent as- 
signments for the Russian interpreters 
was with the Apollo-Soyuz project, 
which engaged 20 of them off and on 
for five years. Their work culminated 
with a launch and docking, when LS 
staff and contract interpreters in the 
USSR, Houston, and Cape Kennedy 
interpreted ground-to-space com- 
munications between astronauts, cos- 
monauts, and flight directors. 

Domestic policy decisions also af- 
fect LS. The administration’s deter- 
mination to fight the drug traffic at 
home logically called for efforts to 
stem the flow from overseas. So the 
Drug Enforcement Agency and the 
Customs Service have in recent years 
conducted many short orientation 
courses on narcotics here and abroad 
for police, customs, and medical per- 
sonnel of other countries. In FY 1976, 
LS supplied 190 interpreters for such 
seminars in 28 countries and the 
United States. 

Between the 1940’s and the 1960's, 
LS was called upon to provide staff for 
many international conferences, but 
the number has fallen off now, as vari- 
ous world organizations, such as IN- 
TELSAT or the International Coffee 
Organization, that grew out of those 
meetings, have become _in- 
stitutionalized and have established 
their own language staffs. 

Other requirements continue to 
come forward, though. For instance, 
the Interpreting Branch is now provid- 
ing interpreters for discussions via 
satellite with 15 nations under the 
AIDSAT program. 

So the Language Services Division, 
whose history dates back to the trans- 
lator Thomas Jefferson hired for the 
fledgling Department of State, con- 
tinues to practice an ancient yet 
dynamic craft in the space age. 
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President reaffirms U.S. support in 
war against international terrorism 


President Ford has reaffirmed the 
full support of the United States in the 
war against international terrorism 
and has called on ‘‘all nations to join 
in this vital endeavor.’’ 

The President on October 10 signed 
three major documents in the struggle 
against terrorism—the Act for the 
Prevention and Punishment of Crimes 
Against Internationally Protected Per- 
sons (H.R. 15552), which was re- 
cently passed by the Congress, and 
two Instruments of Ratification of in- 
ternational conventions dealing with 
terrorism. 

In signing the documents the Presi- 
dent particularly urged ‘‘those coun- 
tries which have not become Parties to 
these Conventions to do so.”’ 

‘*T hope that a new initiative against 
terrorism as it affects innocent per- 
sons and disrupts the fabric of society 
will be addressed at the current ses- 
sion of the United Nations General 
Assembly. The full force of world 
opinion and diplomatic action must be 
brought to bear on this threat to world 
peace and order.”’ 

The President noted that in the last 
few months the world has witnessed a 
new outbreak of international ter- 
rorism, some of which was directed 
against persons who carry the ‘‘im- 
portant burdens of diplomacy.’”’ 

**Last summer we were grieved by 
the brutal murders of our Ambassador 
to Lebanon [Francis E. Meloy, Jr.] 
and his Economic Counselor [Robert 


O. Waring]. We also have seen a 
series of acts of violence directed 
against diplomatic missions in the 
United States for which we have host 
country responsibilities. 

‘*These acts cannot and will not be 
tolerated in the United States,’’ the 
President pledged, ‘‘nor should they 
be tolerated anywhere in the world. 
Preventing or punishing such acts is a 
prime concern of this government and 
one which I will pursue with all the 
force of this office.”’ 

In affixing his signature to H.R. 
15552, which amends Title 18 of the 
United States Code, the President 
pointed out that it will give ‘‘extrater- 
ritorial effect to our law in order to 
enable us to punish those who commit 
offenses against internationally pro- 
tected persons, wherever those of- 
fenses may occur. 

‘‘With this law we will in many 
cases in the future have an improved 
basis to request extradition and, if 
granted, to prosecute such criminal 
terrorists as those who murdered Am- 
bassador Meloy and Economic Coun- 
selor Waring.’’ 

The Act will serve as a significant 
law enforcement tool which will ena- 
ble the United States to deal more ef- 
fectively with the menace of ter- 
rorism. It will also assist the govern- 
ment in discharging its respon- 
sibilities under the two international 
conventions which the President au- 
thorized for ratification. 


The conventions are the Conven- 
tion to Prevent and Punish the Acts of 
Terrorism Taking the Form of Crimes 
Against Persons and Related Extor- 
tion That Are of International Signifi- 
cance, which was supported by the 
United States for adoption in the Or- 
ganization of American States several 
years ago; and the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of Crimes 
Against Internationally Protected Per- 
sons, including Diplomatic Agents. 
That Convention was supported by the 
United States and adopted by the 
United Nations in 1972. 

The Senate recently gave its advice 
and consent to the ratification of both 
conventions. 


New discussion group 
formed in Galveston 


A new type of foreign affairs dis- 
cussion group, the Gulf Coast World 
Affairs Council, was launched in Gal- 
veston, Texas, on September 28. 

The Council is helping build a new 
consensus for U.S. foreign policy. 
Meetings are structured so that views 
and conclusions are sent to the De- 
partment and to appropriate Congres- 
sional offices. 

Ambassador to Mexico John J. 
Jova, addressing the inaugural ses- 
sion, discussed U.S.-Latin American 
relations, Mexico, the Panama Canal 
treaty and Cuba with some 150 mem- 
bers and guests from the Galveston 
Bay area. 

Following his talk, participants 
divided into discussion groups and 
later reconvened to hear reports from 
each group. Academics from the 
South Texas area served as ‘“‘resource 
persons’’; Council members were 
leaders and rapporteurs. 

The reports will be the Council’s 
message to Washington on these cur- 
rent issues in foreign affairs. 

The Gulf Coast World Affairs 
Council was established by its Di- 
rector, Dr. Robert Handy, who 
worked closely with Peter B. Johnson 
of the Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and ARA’s public affairs office 
during the past eight months on the 
plan and the inaugural program of this 
experimental organization. 

Many ideas at the heart of ARA’s 
Domestic Forum were incorporated in 
the Council. For example, Hispanic 
organizations, and academic, trade 
union and media groups are either 


DAMASCUS—Ambassador Richard W. Murphy, right, and Deputy Minister of State for 
Planning Affairs Mohamed Issam Hilou signed two AID loan agreements on July 22 totaling 
$63.5 million for highway and irrigation maintenance projects. Shown, left to right, are Diab 
Sahyoun, SARG State Planning Commission; Deputy Minister Hilou; Ambassador Murphy; 
Dennis M. Chandler, USAID Program Officer, and USAID Director Gordon B. Ramsey. 


represented on the Council’s Board of 
Directors or are prominently involved 
with corporate, financial and local 
business interests. 
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Bicentennial 
despatch 


JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 
NOVEMBER 1776 

On the 16th the densely wooded and crudely for- 
tified plateau on the northern end of Manhattan Island 
known as Fort Washington falls to a combined assault 
by British and Hessian troops. Just across the Hudson 
at Fort Lee, General Washington helplessly watches 
his last toehold in New York City disappear. The 
sensitive leader ‘‘seemed in an agony when he saw the 
fort surrendered,’’ recalled an eyewitness. 

Four days later Washington’s troops hurriedly 
abandon Fort Lee, leaving behind their half-eaten 
breakfasts, 146 cannon, 12,000 shot and shell; 2,800 
muskets, 400,000 cartridges and tents and other 
supplies they can ill afford to lose. The American 
Commander in Chief has little to show for his three 
months of campaigning. Soundly defeated on Long 
Island, and forced to abandon Manhattan, his army of 
28,000 is now down to half that number. Everything 
he has tried to defend has been lost along with valuable 
equipment so painfully wrung from the French. 

In Paris, Silas Deane is busily procuring more 
supplies but is running out of credit. He has not heard 
from the Congress in months even though American 
vessels that sailed as recently as several weeks ago 
continue to arrive in France. On the 6th he angrily fires 
off a letter to the Committee of Secret Corre- 
spondence. The American tobacco promised in pay- 
ment for French supplies has not yet arrived and the 
French are growing impatient. ‘‘Not ten thousand 
pounds have been received for forty thousand deliv- 
ered in America as early as last February, and I am 
ignorant of what has become of the effects shipped.’’ 

Shiploads of cannon, muskets, and ammunition are 
stacking up for want of instructions and Deane hotly 
dumps the blame on the Congress. *‘Had I received 
proper powers in season, [these supplies] would be- 
fore this have been in America . . . . If I am not the 
proper person to solicit on your behalf, let me entreat 
you to tell me so and relieve me from an anxiety which 
is become so intolerable that my life is a burden.”’ 

Deane’s overworked and overstimulated mind con- 
tinues to breed ideas that he turns into suggestions. 
Some are quite sound and others pure fantasy. He urges 
that frigates escort the merchant ships despatched by 
the Congress and then after arriving in France that 
these warships prey on British shipping in the English 


Channel and the North Sea. He also urges that envoys 
be sent to Prussia and the Duke of Tuscany. Recogniz- 
ing the French fascination with America, he requests 
‘‘one of the best saddle-horses of the American or 
Rhode Island breed, [or] Mr. Rittenhouse’s orrery, [a] 
collection of insects . . . [which even] though trifles 
in themselves, [could] be of consequence rightly 
timed and placed.”’ 

Some of the irritation he feels for the Congress is 
becoming quite mutual. For busy as he is procuring 
and shipping supplies, Deane spends many evenings 
with unemployed French noblemen and soldiers. 
Many of them are eager to serve as officers in the 
American Army and not a few have connections at 
court. The American diplomat cannot say no and for 
some he writes letters of introduction and arranges for 
their passage to America. His role as employment 
counselor is unappreciated by the men in Philadelphia 
who must now deal with the awkward question of what 
to do with these men. 

One of Deane’s recruits is a Colonel Conway, an 
Irishman lately in the service of France. ‘‘His views 
are of establishing himself and his growing family in 
America .. . . ’’ Deane takes the liberty to advise the 
Congress on Conway’s competency. ‘‘I am confident 
you would not think it right he should rank under those 
who have served under him in this kingdom, which 
will not be the case if he fills the place of an adjutant or 
brigadier general, for which, I am well assured, he is 
every way qualified.’’* 

By the end of the month even Deane himself is 
beginning to realize the folly of screening the increas- 
ing horde of well-meaning recruits. ‘‘I am well-nigh 
harassed to death with applications of officers to go 
out to America. Those I have engaged are, I trust, in 
general of the best character but that I should engage, 
or rather take from the hands of some leading men 
here, some one or two in a number not so accom- 
plished can not be surprising.’’ The burden clearly is 
becoming too much for Deane to handle alone. 

Aboard the Reprisal in mid-Atlantic, Franklin and 
his grandsons are not enjoying the crossing. Like the 
crew, they subsist on salt meat, stale water, and ship’s 
biscuits. The old man has a bad case of scurvy; his 
gums are inflamed and bleeding and he has developed 
painful boils on his head. Even as his worn body 
suffers, his inquiring spirit cannot be quenched by the 
mountainous seas and the biting cold. Once a day he 
leaves the relative warmth of his cabin to take the 
temperature of the Gulf Stream. His study of this mys- 


*Conway, advanced his expenses by Deane, later fought at Bran- 
dywine and Germantown as a brigadier general. He joined a military 
circle that sought the removal of Washington from command. He was 
subsequently wounded in a duel stemming from the Washington af- 
fair, returned to France, and later died in exile. 





terious current was interrupted 18 months ago when he 
was forced to leave England. 

On the fourth week of the voyage the tedium of life 
aboard the lurching vessel is finally relieved. Two 
heavily laden enemy merchant ships come into view 
and Captain Wickes is eager to do battle. His orders 
from the Congress strictly forbid the taking of prizes 
or contact with the enemy that could jeopardize the life 
of his distinguished passenger. But Dr. Franklin has 
never seen a naval engagement and changes these 
instructions on the spot. Both brigantines are taken in 
short order with their cargoes of fruit and wine. 
Franklin proudly writes home that Captain Wickes 
and his crew displayed ‘‘good order and readiness 
. . . equal to anything of the kind in the best ships of 


military victory and at this very moment its tiny army 
is on the run in New Jersey with General Howe in hot 
pursuit. The cautious and skeptical European powers 
are biding their time and only France has yet re- 
sponded in any significant way. Yet the assistance that 
nation has provided thus far is hardly enough to do the 
job. Franklin must obtain more guns, more ammuni- 
tion, and most importantly, a French alliance. He 
reflects on a lifetime in which he already has accom- 
plished far more than most men could expect to 
achieve in ten. Yet this, too, is not enough. The 
greatest challenge of his life lies ahead. 
Unceremoniously, he throws his wig into the sea, 
perhaps symbolizing his break with the past. He re- 
places it with the fur cap he will wear ‘‘among the 


the king’s fleet.”’ 


powdered heads of Paris.”’ 


Thirty days at sea have undoubtedly provided 


Franklin time to contemplate what lies ahead. The 
he represents has not yet won a significant 


nation 


Canadian firm donates 
portrait of Jefferson 


An important profile portrait of 
Thomas Jefferson by Dr. William 
Thornton (1759-1828), the architect 
of the United States Capitol, has been 
donated by the Canada Life Assurance 
Company for the Department’s Dip- 
lomatic Reception Rooms on the 
eighth floor. 

The portrait—after the original by 
Gilbert Stuart—descended in the Ran- 
dolph family through Lewis Ran- 
dolph, who was Jefferson’s grandson. 
Members of the Jefferson family con- 
sidered it his finest likeness. 

The presentation of the ‘‘national 
treasure’’ was made in the Thomas Jef- 
ferson State Reception Room on Oc- 
tober 19 by Edward H. Crawford, 
President of Canada Life, as an ex- 
pression of goodwill to the United 
States during the Bicentennial year. 

The audience included Ambassador 
of Canada and Mrs. Jack H. Warren, 
members of the Canadian Embassy, 
senior members of the Department, 
members of the Fine Arts Committee, 
and representatives of the Canadian 
insurance firm, many of whom came 
down from the company’s home office 
in Toronto, and officials of the com- 
pany’s United States division. 

In his remarks Mr. Crawford praised 
the Americana Project in furnishing 
the Diplomatic Reception Rooms. 

‘*This, surely, is one of the finest 
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This account is based on the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 


; . ; 
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BICENTENNIAL GIFT—Edward H. Crawford, President of the Canada Life Assurance 
Company, presents the Jefferson portrait at a ceremony on October 19 as Clement 
E. Conger, Curator of the Diplomatic Reception Rooms and Chairman of the Fine 


Arts Committee, left, looks on. 


examples of enthusiastic cooperation 
between Government and free enter- 
prise in preserving the treasures of 
your past while enhancing their beauty 
in appropriate settings,”’ he said. 

**My associates and I, at Canada 
Life, had been searching for a suitable 
way to observe the Bicentennial Year 
and to convey our goodwill to the 
United States of America... . We 
also wished to donate something of 
historical significance because Canada 
Life is the oldest life insurance com- 
pany in Canada and one of the eight 
oldest serving the public in North 
America.”’ 


Clement E. Conger, Curator of the 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms and 
Chairman of the Fine Arts Committee, 
accepted the gift on behalf of Secretary 
Kissinger and the Fine Arts Commit- 
tee. 

“It is because of generous public- 
spirited citizens and organizations that 
the State Reception Rooms are the 
handsomely furnished rooms they are 
today,’’ Mr. Conger said. 

“*We accept this superb neo- 
classical portrait of our first Secretary 
of State, Thomas Jefferson, in the 
wonderful spirit in which it was 
given.”” 
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At the 23rd Street entrance on opening day. 


Bookfair ’76 


The 16th annual bookfair of the 
American Association of Foreign 
Service Women (AAFSW), held dur- 
ing the week of October 3, was a 
whopping success. 

Proceeds from Bookfair '76 passed 
the $50,000 mark for the first time. 

AAFSW’s week-long fund-raising 
activity will support the Foreign Serv- 
ice Counseling Center, the Scholar- 
ship Fund of the American Foreign 
Service Association (AFSA), and 
selected educational projects in the 
greater Washington area. 

Credit for success of the undertak- 
ing, one of the major AAFSW proj- 
ects, goes to a core group of year- 
round workers and the 200 Bookfair 
Week volunteers. 

Overseas Embassy personnel and 
wives’ groups gave generous support 
to the effort, as did hundreds of 
donors in the Washington area. 

Bookfair "76 visitors came from as 
far away as Michigan, and the 
opening-day crowd included visitors 
from New York, North Carolina, New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Maryland, 
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Virginia, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, Ohio, Delaware and 
Maine. 

Foreign embassies in Washington, 
many of which had donated books, 
stamps, posters and materials for the 
art corner, were well represented dur- 
ing the sale. 

The bookfair site was moved this 
year from the Exhibition Hall to the 
23rd Street lobby, providing space on 
two floors for the displays. 

AAFSW has already begun to plan 
for Bookfair '77 which will be its 17th 
annual effort. The Association is al- 
ready seeking volunteers to collect, 
price and sort books, catalog stamps, 
and process and restore art. 

The two photos at the bottom of the 
page were taken by FSO Tim Carney; 
the others, by Audio-Visual Services. 


One book donated to the AAFSW 
bookfair contained a sum of money. 
Managers of the bookfair said that if 
the donor wished to identify the book 
and the currency, a refund could be 
claimed. In the absence of a claim by 
Thanksgiving Day the money will re- 
vert to the bookfair receipts. 


Mrs. Dean Acheson, right, who cut the rib- 
bon opening the Fair, chats with AAFSW 
Scholarship winner James Taylor. AAFSW 
President Leslie Corman is at center. 


Carol Day, shown here, and Syivia 
Alspaugh were Cochairwomen for the Art 
Corner. 


Ruthanne Nadler, Bookfair Chairwoman, 
and Director General Carol C. Laise. 





What the General Accounting Office looks for in its audits 


General Accounting Office auditors 
are currently conducting 90 audits of 
international programs involving 
some 16 Bureaus and 43 overseas 
posts. 

The auditors are looking into vari- 
ous aspects of U.S. foreign policy. 
Sample topics include: 

—The relationships of U.S. multi- 
national oil companies and the OPEC 
governments. 

—The U.S. role in the Sinai and the 
implementation of the early warning 
system. 

—A review of U.S. Consulate func- 
tions, organization and staffing re- 
quirements. 

—Policies and procedures relating 
to U.S. arms transfers. 

—An in-depth review of U.S. par- 
ticipation in international organiza- 
tions. 

In addition, GAO auditors are con- 
ducting ‘‘cognizance surveys’’ of 
U.S. activities and interests in various 
countries. These surveys keep GAO 
up-to-date on the major issues facing 
U.S. officials abroad, help provide a 
positive GAO-agency relationship, 
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and provide a basis for planning future 
assignments. 

The surveys do not result in formal 
reports. However, GAO staff mem- 
bers discuss the results with the Am- 
bassador and country team and are 
available for briefings with the De- 
partment officials in Washington. 

All GAO reports are intended to 
satisfy congressional need for 
information—whether the report was 
made at the request of the Congress or 
initiated by the GAO itself. 

If a GAO report includes recom- 
mendations to the Secretary, the De- 
partment must advise the Appropria- 
tions and Government Operations 
Committees of both the Senate and the 
House as to what action is con- 
templated with respect to the recom- 
mendations. 

In carrying out their reviews and 
studies, GAO auditors are receiving 
full cooperation from the Department 
and its overseas missions. 

The Operations Analysis and GAO 
Liaison in the Bureau of Administra- 
tion is the focal point of communica- 
tions between State and GAO. 


In its liaison role, the office is coor- 
dinating all GAO audit and reporting 
activities both in the Department and 
overseas. 

It also has the responsibility for im- 
plementing Department policy with 
respect to maintaining effective and 
responsive relationships with GAO. 

‘*Every effort is being made to as- 
sure an orderly and coordinated calen- 
dar of audits at overseas posts,”’ 
Robert A. Deitchman, Director of 
A/BF/OAG, points out. *‘In particu- 
lar, we try to avoid overlaps on con- 
flicts with proposed schedules of the 
Inspector General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, the Inspector General of Foreign 
Assistance, or certain extenuating cir- 
cumstances prevailing at the Mis- 
sion.”” 

The office has reminded Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service personnel at 
home and abroad of a Foreign Affairs 
Manual Circular (4 FAM 930-934), 
which pertains to delegations of au- 
thority, functional responsibilities, 
and operating procedures with respect 
to audits conducted by the General Ac- 
counting Office, both in the Depart- 
ment and overseas. 

Mention of a visit from GAO audi- 
tors calls up images of green eye- 
shaded accountants, pouring over de- 
tailed financial statements and ac- 
counting records. 

But actually, the staff of Congress’ 
independent auditing agency consists 
of professional personnel in a variety 
of fields whose main interest is in help- 
ing executive branch agencies run 
their programs and operations, at 
home and abroad, in the most effi- 
cient, effective and economical fash- 
ion. 

Instead of asking for financial 
statements, GAO staff members will 
more likely want to speak to the top 
administrators and managers to learn 
how the organization carries out its 
mission. 

Today the General Accounting Of- 
fice may be one of the most influential, 
but misunderstood, agencies in the 
Federal Government. True, when it 


Attending a meeting between GAO Overseas Directors and Headquarters Staff are 
(clockwise, from head of table) International Division Director Ken Fasick; Charles Hy- 
lander, Deputy Director; Walt Sheley, Director, Far East Branch; John Milgate, Associate 
Director, Trade and Finance; Joe Ferri, Assistant Director, Planning, Evaluation, and Re- 

. sources; George DeMarco, Director, Latin America Branch; Lou Hunter, Associate Direc- 
tor, Security and International Relations; Jim Duff, Associate Director, Development As- 
sistance; and Frank Conahan, Director, European Branch. 


was established in 1921, GAO’s main 
task was to examine the Government’s 
financial transactions. But since then, 
various statutes have expanded the 
meaning of accountability to include 
effectiveness of Government 
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Comptroller General Elmer B. Staats 


programs—as well as their economy 
and efficiency. 

Since the enactment of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, which 
created the GAO, many statutes have 
broadened GAO’s authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

A recent legislative action of sig- 
nificance to the Department, for 
example, is the General Accounting 
Office Act of 1974. The act authorizes 
the Comptroller General to review and 
audit non-appropriated fund activities 
authorized or operated by an executive 
agency to sell merchandise or services 
to Government personnel and their de- 
pendents, such as commissaries, 
clubs, and so forth. 

In discussing the change in GAO’s 
approach—from examining the Gov- 
ernment’s financial transactions for 
economy and efficiency to include the 
effectiveness of Government 
programs—Elmer B. Staats, Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
has said: 

‘*The most dramatic change has 
been the emergence of the program re- 
sults audit. With this development the 
auditor has become concerned not only 
with assessing financial integrity and 
the economical use of resources, but 
with the broader question of whether 
government programs are accomplish- 
ing their goals effectively and whether 
there are better alternatives.”’ 

What does this mean for interna- 
tional programs and the people who 
carry them out? 
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GAO’s International Division, 
under Director J. Kenneth Fasick, has 
spelled out six priority areas for GAO 
review in the international area: 

—Assessing U.S. international se- 
curity and arms control commitments 
abroad. 

—Maintaining a viable U.S. bal- 
ance of trade position. 

—Improving the impact of U.S. de- 
velopment assistance overseas. 

—World population growth and 
what to do about it. 

—Improving oversight and impact 
assessment of foreign military sales. 

—Analyzing direct investment capi- 
tal flows to and from the United States. 

In discussing the Federal Govern- 
ment’s international programs, Mr. 
Fasick said. 

**U.S. international economic and 
military programs, and the foreign pol- 
icy they support and implement, repre- 
sent one of the most uncertain, rapidly 
changing and complex areas of U.S. 
government activity . . . The eco- 
nomic, social and above all politi- 
cal dynamics of the international sys- 
tem, generated as they are by the shift- 
ing policy objectives and actions of 
160 nation-states and more than 100 
intergovernmental organizations, 
make the determination of ‘most ur- 
gent’ problems particularly difficult."’ 

In light of this, Mr. Fasick set out 
GAO’s approach to reviewing interna- 
tional activities: 

**GAO’s objective in this area is to 
improve the policy and management 
process through which these interna- 
tional programs are carried on, by 
promoting their ability to operate ef- 
fectively and to deal successfully with 
the multiple problems of an increas- 
ingly volatile and interdependent in- 
ternational environment.’’ 

GAO first entered the international 
arena in 1952, when its European 
Branch was established in Paris. The 
present International Division was set 
up in 1963. 

Since then, it has grown to include 
232 professionals stationed in Wash- 
ington and four overseas locations— 
Frankfurt, Honolulu, Bangkok and 
Panama City. 

The International Division’s head- 
quarters staff is organized into three 
groups: Development Assistance, Se- 
curity and International Relations, and 


Trade and Finance. In addition to five 
audit sites—GAO offices—located at 
the State Department and AID, the di- 
vision also has staff assigned to the 
Defense, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Treasury Departments. 

The International Division's profes- 
sional staff specialties mirror those of 
State Department personnel. 

In addition to accountants, staff 
members include specialists in interna- 
tional relations, economics, business, 
trade, law and public administration. 
The division also draws upon GAO’s 
pool of statisticians and mathemati- 
cians, computer specialists and others. 

What does GAO look at and what 
does it report? A look at some recent 
reports will demonstrate the breadth 
and depth of GAO’s work. 

In fiscal year 1975, the International 
Division issued 80 reports addressed 
to the Congress, its committees or 
Members, or to agency officials. 

In preparing these reports, GAO 


International Division Auditor Donald A. 
Williams discusses country cognizance 
work with Joseph J. Montilor, Deputy Chief 
of Mission, Buenos Aires. 


staff members visited 78 countries, 
ranging from Afghanistan to Zambia. 

Recent report topics have ranged 
from economic incentives to increase 
food production in developing coun- 
tries to crisis management during in- 
ternational incidents—and from In- 
dochinese refugee programs to the 
government’s role in East-West trade. 
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Participants in the ARA Attache Conference, held in San Jose, Costa Rica, September 20-24, take time out for a group photo. 


60 attend ARA labor conference in San Jose 


The first ARA Labor Attache Con- 
ference in 20 years was held in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, September 20-24. 

Jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of 
Labor, the meeting was attended by 
approximately 60 persons— including 
labor attaches and labor reporting of- 
ficers from most of the Embassies in 
the ARA area. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs Harry W. Shlaude- 
man reviewed U.S. policy objectives 
for the area in his keynote speech. 
Thomas D. Bowie, Deputy Coor- 
dinator of International Labor Affairs, 
S/IL, served as Co-Chairman of the 
conference. 

Other speakers from the State De- 
partment included John O’Grady, 
Labor Adviser, ARA; John King, Di- 
rector, Regional Political Affairs, 
ARA; Thomas Walsh, International 
Relations Officer, ARA; Joseph 
O’Mahony, Deputy Director, Re- 
gional Economic Policy, ARA; Fred- 
erick Chapin, Consul General, Sao 
Paulo, and William Hayne, Economic 
Officer, Mexico City. 

Ambassador to Costa Rica Terence 
A. Todman welcomed the participants 
and discussed the relevance of labor 
problems. 


Representing the Department of 
Labor as Co-Chairman of the Confer- 
ence was Herbert Blackman, As- 
sociate Deputy Under Secretary for 
International Labor Affairs. 

Among the Labor Department 
speakers were Michael Moskow, 
Under Secretary of Labor; Harold 
Davey, Assistant Director, Foreign 
Service, who served as Conference 
Coordinator; and Daniel L. Horowitz, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
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Labor for International Labor Organi- 
zation (ILO) Affairs. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare was represented by 
Lief Haanes-Olsen, Economist, Com- 
parative Studies Staff, Social Security 
Administration. 

Ed McHale, Labor Adviser, repre- 
sented USIA. AID was represented by 
George Phillips, Chief, Labor Pro- 
grams Division, LA/MRSD; Gerald 
Graf, Deputy Director, Office of 
Labor Affairs, and Hector Garcia, 
AID Specialist in Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

AFL-CIO representative Andrew 
McLellan, Inter-American Represen- 
tative of the labor organization, and 
William Doherty, Executive Director, 
American Institute for Free Labor 
Development (AIFLD), also ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

Other participants in the Labor 
Attache conference: 

State—John Stephens, Bogota; 
Bruce Porter, Bridgetown; Anthony 
Freeman, Buenos Aires; Dan Turn- 
quist, Caracas; Steven J. White, Cur- 
acao; Timothy Dunn, Georgetown; 
Robert Snyder, Guatemala; Larry 
Craig Johnstone, Kingston; James 
Murphy, La Paz; James Creagan, 
Lima; Angel Rabasa, Managua; 
Arthur Nixon, Mexico City; Donald 
Guerriero, Montevideo; Sherman 
Hinson, Panama; Ronald D. Lorton, 
Paramaribo; Aldon Irons, Port-au- 
Prince; Arlen Wilson, Quito; James 
Shea, Rio de Janeiro; William Pol- 
lack, San Jose; Marie Burba, San 
Salvador; Edward E. Archer, Santi- 
ago; Philip Axelrod, Santo Domingo; 
James Mack, Sao Paulo; and Ferris 
Richard Jameson, Tegucigalpa. 

Labor—John McKercher, Francis 
Duggan, Gloria Pratt, Daniel Lazor- 


chick, Gerald Holmes, Nancy Van- 
con, John McCracken, and Carolyn 
Fletcher. 

Other AIFLD and AID representa- 
tives who attended the meeting 
included Sam Haddad, William 
Douglas, James Hallway and Carvin 
Jefferson, AIFLD, and Charles Gra- 
der, Fred Zumwalt and Hal Eisner, 
AID. 


Frances Knight named 
to Travel Hall of Fame 


Frances G. Knight, Director of the 
Passport Office, has been named to 
the 1975 Travel Hall of Fame by the 
American Society of Travel Agents. 
The announcement was made at the 
Society’s 46th World Travel Congress 
held in New Orleans on September 
16. More than 3,000 delegates from 
120 countries were in attendance. 

The Travel Hall of Fame was estab- 
lished in 1971 to honor and recognize 
permanently individuals whose 
careers have made a long standing 
impact on the development and ex- 
pansion of the travel industry and 
tourism in this century. It is the high- 
est honor the worldwide travel and 
tourism industry can bestow. 

Miss Knight is the first woman to 
be chosen for the award by the 14,000 
member organization. ASTA noted 
that under her direction and lead- 
ership the Passport Office has become 
one of the most efficient operations in 
the Federal Government. 

The presentation of the silver and 
marble trophy which represents **Di- 
rection,’’ the symbol of the Travel 
Hall of Fame, was preceded by a film 
recording highlighting the recipient's 
achievements during her 21 years as 
PPT’s Director. 
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Foreign Service personnel urged to 
make their job preferences known 


In line with the Department’s open 
assignments policy, Foreign Service 
personnel have been urged to express 
their job preferences for the 1977 
summer cycle as soon as possible. 

In a message to all U.S. diplomatic 
and consular posts on October 1, Di- 
rector General Carol C. Laise reported 
on the effectiveness of the open as- 
signments program in the first year of 
operation and outlined procedures for 
making assignment preferences 
known to the central Personnel office. 

To assist Foreign Service personnel, 
the Department is now pouching new 
microfiche cards and panel books to all 
overseas posts on a monthly basis. The 
microfiche cards list the worldwide 
staffing pattern; the panel book cards 
list vacancies by cone in chronological 
order. 

Employees were advised to consult 
the panel book microfiche cards 
first—to determine what jobs are 
scheduled to become vacant on or 
about the individual’s transfer eligibil- 
ity date (TED). 

‘“*Once particular vacancies are 
identified, the staffing pattern cards 
can provide further information as to 
where the job fits in the structure of a 
post or office, supervisory content, if 
any, etc.,’” the message to the field 
pointed out. 

Employees were warned, however, 
that the data on the microfiche cards 
are not always up-to-date and the data 
represent a ‘‘constantly evolving sys- 
tem.”’ 


Joint custody of children 


Leila Dane, AAFSW Mental 
Health Liaison to the Office of 
Medical Services, sends the fol- 
lowing message: 

Some people, having weighed 
the pros and cons of alternative so- 
lutions, will decide on divorce. | 
recommend that those who are par- 
ents consider establishing joint 
custody of the children so that the 
regulations concerning children’s 
travel expenses will provide 
maximum opportunity for parent- 
child visiting. The current legal 
situation is fuzzy, but we will try to 
get regulations changed within the 
year to provide standardized pro- 
cedures for parent-child visiting 
within fragmented families. 
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‘‘Information on the microfiche 
cards is obviously more accurate for 
near term (i.e. 6 to 12 months in the 
future) vacancies than for openings a 
year or more away,’” it was noted. 
‘*The latter group is much more likely 
to be affected by extensions .or cur- 
tailments of incumbents and/or inter- 
nal reorganization or reprogramming 
of positions.’’ 

Employees also were cautioned to 
make their assignment preferences 
known to their career counselors well 
in advance of the TED. (See NEws- 
LETTER, July, for a list of career coun- 
selors in the Department.) 

Those whose TED is less than six 
months away should make their pref- 
erences known immediately. Gener- 
ally, employees’ preferences should 
be sent to their career counselors at 
least six months to nine months in ad- 
vance of their TED’s. But employees 
are encouraged to make their prefer- 
ences known even earlier, if possible. 
Those interested in long-term training 
assignments should inform PER at 
least seven months in advance of the 
start of the language training cycle. 

In communicating assignment pref- 
erences to their career counselor, 
Foreign Service employees were ad- 
vised to list at least five specific as- 
signment preferences in priority 
order—and at least three geographic 
areas of interest. 

Those interested in an upcoming as- 
signment in the Department in Wash- 
ington should also list any functional 
areas of interest, i.e. the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environmen- 
tal and Scientific Affairs, the Bureau 
of International Organization Affairs, 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs, and so on. 

In addition, employees should indi- 
cate any personal circumstances which 
should be considered in their upcom- 
ing assignment—for example, health 
or schooling requirements. 

The message to the overseas posts 
urged employees to make *‘a realistic 
self-appraisal’’ in their choice of jobs. 

‘* Assignments are made on the basis 
of grade, timing, competitiveness, and 
the needs of the Service,’’ the message 
said. ‘“Timing also must be realistic. 
An individual with a TED of De- 
cember 1976 is not a viable candidate 
for an opening in August 1977, unless 
training is required for the job. Many 
individuals in the system will agree on 


the desirability of certain jobs and it is 
obvious that competition for these jobs 
will be more intense than for vacancies 
generally considered less attractive. 


**Persons bidding only for high 
competition vacancies may not suc- 
ceed in getting any of them. Finally, 
there will be cases where employees 
who are well qualified for assignments 
on their priority list of preferences will 
be assigned elsewhere where there is a 
greater need for their abilities.’’ 


In cases in which PER is obliged to 
assign an employee to a position which 
is outside his or her stated preferences, 
PER will make ‘‘every effort to com- 
municate to the individual in advance 
the reasons for the assignment,”’ it was 
pointed out. 


**It is hoped that all will understand 
that circumstances of an urgent nature 
may sometimes prevent this being 
done prior to notification of assign- 
ment.”” 


Security interviews: 
voluntary or mandatory? 


Do I have to participate in secu- 
rity interviews about another em- 
ployee? This question was recently 
asked the Office of Security, which 
provided the following response: 

One of the responsibilities of the 
Office of Security is the conduct of 
background investigations of pro- 
spective employees. These investi- 
gations, conducted under the au- 
thority of Executive Order 10450, 
are designed to identify individuals 
meeting the criteria for employ- 
ment in sensitive positions with the 
U.S. Department of State. Favora- 
ble completion of a background in- 
vestigation results in the granting 
of a security clearance. In addition, 
all incumbent employees of the 
Department of State also undergo 
periodic reinvestigations to up-date 
their security clearances. 

During the course of applicant 
background investigations or in- 
cumbent updating inquiries, a va- 
riety of individuals (e.g. co- 
workers, supervisors, acquaint- 
ances, etc.) are interviewed by 
Special Agents of the Office of Se- 
curity and asked to provide infor- 
mation about an applicant or in- 
cumbent employee. Although such 
investigations are required by E.O. 
10450, the participation of De- 
partment employees in routine 
background inquiries regarding 
other individuals is voluntary. 





EMPLOYEE MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Agreement reached 
on promotion system 


The Department and the American 
Foreign Service Association, the ex- 
clusive Foreign Service employee 
representative, have negotiated an 
agreement incorporating a new three- 
tier Foreign Service promotion sys- 
tem 

The agreement covers: |) a career 
candidate program to replace the pres- 
ent junior threshold, 2) a zone-merit 
promotion system at the mid-career 
levels, and 3) a senior threshold pro- 
mowuon process 

The z2e-merit system has been set 
in motion by the 1976 selection 
boards. The career candidate program 
will be implemented as soon as neces- 
sary legislation is obtained. Regard- 
ing the senior threshold, consultations 
with AFSA will follow conclusion of 
a job analysis of senior level posiiions 
now under way. 

Simultaneously with the negotia- 
tions on the ‘‘umbrella agreement,” 
the Department and AFSA entered 
into consultations last spring on the 
precepts for the 1976 Foreign Service 
Selection Boards. Among other 
changes introduced this year, the 
1976 precepts eliminate interfunc- 
tional competition, place FSRU's in 
the same competitive category as 
FSS’s and FSR’s, and establish the 
zone-merit promotion system for 
FSO’s in classes 4 and 5. 

The 1976 Foreign Service Selection 
Board cycle is now past its mid-point 
with all boards expected to complete 
their deliberations by mid-December 

Board III convened on October 14 
and Boards | and II on October 26 
The Junior Board was scheduled to 
meet November 17 to consider offi- 
cers of Classes 7 and 8 in the Junior 
Officer program. All other boards 
began their labors on September 8. 

A dispute between the Department 
and AFSA regarding the Special Di- 
rectives for the Senior Boards caused 
a short delay in the convening of 
Board III. However, on October 13 
both parties, following extensive joint 
deliberations and intervention by the 
Disputes Panel of the Board of the 
Foreign Service, signed an accord re- 
solving their differences. 

Final resolution of the issue was in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the Disputes Panel and permitted 
Board III to convene on October 14. 
As finally agreed, the directives to all 
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three boards authorize them to prepare 
‘““specific recommendations or 
suggestions on the training assign- 
ment of any officer or group of offi- 
cers."" 

The directives add that: **Such rec- 
ommendations should relate the par- 
ticular qualities of each individual of 
ficer to the types of assignments for 
which that officer appears to be best 
qualified, and the training that officer 
needs in order to help to fulfill the 
needs of the Service at the next higher 
level. Recommendations on indi 
vidual officers will be given to the of 
ficers and placed in their career de 
velopment and counseling files.”’ 

The General Precepts applicable to 
all 1976 Selection Boards and the 
Special Directives for all other than 
the Senior Boards have already been 
published under cover of FAMC 717 
The Special! Directives for the Senior 
Boards will be published shortly 


Text of agreement 


Whereas, there is a clear need to 
accelerate and improve procedures by 
which aspirants for a Foreign Service 
officer (FSO) career are tested on the 
job prior to award of career status; 

Whereas, a similarly clear need 
exists to strengthen the selection 
process for senior Foreign Service of 
ficers (Class 2 and above), both 
through more specific delineation of 
standards for such selection and 
through expansion and improvement 
of evaluation material by which to 
judge potential to serve effectively at 
senior levels; and 

Whereas, the achievement of both 
the foregoing objectives will make 
feasible the pursuit of a more orderly 
and predictable pattern of career ad- 
vancement for qualified Foreign Serv- 
ice officers between those two screen- 
Ing points; 

The Department of State and the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion hereby agree to collaborate to- 
wards the achievement of the follow- 
ing interrelated improvements in 
Foreign Service officer promotion 
procedures: 

1. Replacement of the present 
Junior Officer Program and the pres- 
ent Class 6 threshold screening by a 
Career Candidate Program for future 
entrants into the FSO Corps. Under 
the Career Candidate Program, an as- 
pirant to a Foreign Service officer 
career who has successfully com- 


pleted the examinatioa process will 
receive a time-limited appointment to 
serve for a ‘‘career candidate’’ period 
of approximately three and one-half 
years prior to commissioning as a 
Foreign Service officer. 

Under the Career Candidate Pro- 
gram, admission to career status as an 
FSO will be completely separate from 
promotions. A Commissioning 
Board, under precepts developed in 
consultation with AFSA, will recom 
mend conversions to FSO status 
Selection boards will continue to 
make recommendations on promo 
tion. Career Candidates initially ap- 
pointed at Class 8 will be promoted to 
Class 7 after approximately one year 
of service, and subsequently to Class 
6 after approximately 18 months at 
Class 7, upon the recommendation of 
Selection Boards. Those who enter at 
Class 7 will likewise be promoted to 
Class 6 after 18 months of satisfactory 
service. Career Candidates may ad- 
vance as far and as fast as their 
documented performance warrants 
under the then existing promotion 
precepts and consistent with the num 
crical needs of the service 

Before expiration of a Career Can 
didate’s time-limited appointment, a 
Commissioning Board will review 
each officer to determine whether the 
candidate has demonstrated a poten- 
tial to serve effectively as an FSO up 
to and within Class 3 over a normal 
career span. Management will have 
made every appropriate effort to en- 
sure that Career Candidates received 
training and assignments which ena- 
bled them to demonstrate their skills 
and potential to perform at the mid- 
career levels. 

Successful candidates will receive 
commissions as career Foreign Serv- 
ice officers at a rank equivalent to the 
one they hold at the time. Unsuccess- 
ful candidates will normally depart 
the Service on expiration of their 
time-limited appointments. Once an 
officer receives an FSO commission, 
the appropriate time-in-multiclass 
provisions of the middle grades (to in- 
clude FSO-6) will apply. 

Prior to implementing the Career 
Candidate Program, management will 
consult or confer with AFSA, as ap- 
propriate, on: 

a. Details of implementing the 
Career Candidate Program, including 
those coincident with the Depart- 
ment’s efforts to obtain any amend- 
ments to the Foreign Service Act that 
the program may require; 

b. modifications of existing 
threshold and junior officer proce- 
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dures, to assure that pre-threshold of- 
ficers who entered the Service prior to 
the Career Candidate Program will 
neither suffer disadvantage in com- 
parison with Career Candidates, nor 
be deprived of advantages which the 
present system confers; 

c. procedures for ensuring that 
Career Candidates receive training 
and assignments which enable them to 
demonstrate their skills and potential 
to perform at the mid-career levels; 

d. procedures for cone designation 
to ensure both equity to the officers 
and fulfillment of the needs of the 
Service 

Where appropriate, specific agree 
ments will be negotiated 

2. Strengthening of the Senior 
Threshold Promotion process (from 
Class 3 to Class 2) to include 

a. Progressive improvement of Pre 
cepts for the Senior Selection Boards 
(Boards I, Il and III) to reflect im- 
proved knowledge regarding the 
skills, qualities and attributes needed 
for effective service in senior ranks, 
drawing initially upon review of an 
in-depth study, which the Department 
plans to conduct to identify such 
skills, qualities and attributes 

b. The development of tools which 
will assist in the selection of the best 
qualified people for senior positions 
Promotions from Class 3 and Class 2 
would be the logical outcome of a 
process starting at Class 5 to identify, 
develop, and use effectively the ta- 
lents of middle-grade personnel 
Should it prove desirable to expand 
the content of or make other signifi- 
camt modifications to present evalua- 
tion procedures, AFSA and manage- 
ment will consult on the content and 
timing of these changes 

3. Adoption of a ‘‘zone-merit"’ 
promotion system for Foreign Service 
officers who are between the two 
threshold screening points (i.e. in 
Classes 6, 5, and 4) which will have 
three paramount goals: 

a. To advance truly outstanding of- 
ficers at a faster than average pace; 

b. To provide an equitable and rela- 
tively predictable pattern of career 
advancement to good officers regard- 
less of their functional designation; 

c. To continue to meet identified 
functional needs at all levels. 

Under the revised system each 
competing FSO class will be divided 
into a “‘primary zone’’ and a “‘sec- 
ondary zone’’ according to accumu- 
lated time-in-class as established an- 
nually in the Precepts. It is under- 
stood that management intends to al- 
locate the preponderance of class 
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promotion opportunities to the pri- 
mary zone and that within the primary 
zone management intends to allocate 
promotion numbers among the func- 
tional categories in direct proportion 
to the primary zone population of 
these categories. 


It is understood that management 
will designate additional promotion 
numbers for each functional category 
to allow immediate advancement of 
outstanding officers of the secondary 
zone. If a Board does not designate 
sufficient secondary zone officers to 
fill the quota of secondary zone pro- 
motion opportunities set by manage- 
ment for a specific competing cate- 
gory, the unused numbers will be 
added to those available for the same 
competing category in the primary 
zone. In determining whether to 
utilize the full quota in the secondary 
zone the Board will make cross-zonal 
comparison with the most deserving 
officers not already designated for 
promotion 


Implementation of the above de- 
scribed promotion system will com- 
mence at Classes 4 and 5 in 1976, and 
at Class 6 as soon as parties agree that 
progress towards the improvements 
described in Section | of this Agree- 
ment renders such implementation 
practical. Precise modalities for im- 
plementation will be set forth in an 
nual selection board precepts for the 
classes affected 


It is anticipated that, in the course 
of annual consultations upon those 
precepts, the parties of this Agree- 
ment will draw upon experience to 
improve or refine the above-described 
system, assuring thereby that the 
promotion process between the 
thresholds will continue to serve the 


three-fold goals expressed above and 
will remain consistent with evolving 
Service needs. 

Without compromising the position 
of either party regarding consultabil- 
ity under Executive Order No. 11636, 
it is understood that management in- 
tends to implement the above- 
described intermediate grade promo- 
tion improvements in the context of 
sustained efforts to ameliorate exist- 
ing cone imbalances over the long 
term, to include 

(1) Continued recruitment of skills 
in relation to foreseeable future needs; 

(2) Pursuit of a rational balance in 
assignment of cone designations at the 
threshold; 

(3) Control of cone changes in the 
middle grades; 

(4) Better definition of our inven- 
tory of needs 

In fulfillment of the above three- 
tiered commitment, the Department 
and AFSA hereby agree to consult or 
confer, as appropriate, towards all 
three objectives concurrently and with 
deliberate speed appropriate to their 
feasible and orderly achievement. It is 
mutually recognized that total im- 
plementation in the three areas will 
not be reached simultaneously, and 
that the establishment of precise terms 
for effective and equitable implemen- 
tation may require extensive study 
and discussion by and between the 
two parties. 

The duration of this agreement is 
indefinite. Formal consultations for 
future amendments may take place: 

—by agreement of the parties, at 
any time; 

—at the initiative of either party at 
any time after the beginning of formal 
consultations on the 1977 Foreign 
Service Selection Board precepts. 


OPORTO—Principal Officer Vernon D. Penner, Jr., second from right, is shown with the 
President and Secretary-General of the Portuguese Cotton Importers Association as they 
examine the quality of the first of some 14,000 bales of U.S. cotton to arrive in Oporto. 
The total shipment was worth $5,000,000 and formed part of a recently granted line of 
credit under the PL-480 program. Looking on is a customs guard. 
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Department asks officers to apply 
for long-term training in FY ’78 


This announcement describes the 
Department’s currently projected 
long-term training programs for the 
academic year 1977-78, and invites 
submission of officer preferences for 
this training. 

During the past year the Board of 
Professional Development has re- 
viewed a number of training policies 
and programs in a continuing effort to 
ensure that training is related both to 
the Department’s overall require- 
ments and to an individual officer’s 
professional development concerns. 
The Bureau of Personnel is working to 
establish a more coherent relationship 
between training and assignments. 

As a result of this effort, adjust- 
ments and modifications in some of 
the described programs may be re- 
quired. Current position allocations 
for individual programs will not 
necessarily remain at previous levels. 
New programs are under active con- 
sideration. The goal is the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive training plan 
that takes into account the wide range 
of professional skills needed to sup- 
port the Department’s role and mis- 
sion at the center of the foreign policy 
process. 

Long-term training falls into three 
broad categories: Senior training for 
officers of Class 3 and above, and 
equivalents; mid-career training in 
functional and area specialties for of- 
ficers at the Class 4 and 5 level, and 
equivalents; and ‘‘hard’’ language 
training. (Training in Western Euro- 
pean ‘‘world’’ languages is automati- 
cally scheduled, if needed, in connec- 
tion with assignments to language- 
designated positions, and no applica- 
tion for training in these languages is 
required.) 


Who may apply 

It is the Department’s desire that 
every officer be aware of long-term 
training opportunities. Eligible offi- 
cers include: FSO’s, FSSO’s, 
FSRU’s, FSRU candidates, FSR’s 
with re-employment rights in the De- 
partment, and GS equivalents. FSR’s 
on limited appointments without re- 
employment rights are not ordinarily 
considered for long-term training. 
The Department wishes to encourage 
particularly the consideration of 
long-term training by women and 
minority officers. Supervisors should 
bring this announcement immediately 
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to the attention of all officers in these 
categories. (No application is re- 
quired of Class 3 and equivalents for 
senior training.) 

The process of selecting candidates 
for long-term training in FY 1978 will 
begin in November 1976 and applica- 
tions should be submitted as soon as 
possible. 


How to apply 

The application form on page 31 
provides an opportunity to indicate 
three preferences for long-term train- 
ing and/or three preferences for hard- 
language training. Officers may at- 
tach any additional comments to the 
application they think pertinent and 
are encouraged to submit proposals 
for specific projects within the areas 
of training now offered or in new 
areas that they identify as of future 
importance to the Department. 

The Training and Liaison Staff, in 
conjunction with FSI and with the 
Foreign Service and Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments 
Offices, will be responsible for select- 
ing candidates for long-term training 
assignments in FY 1978. The Bureaus 
will also be consulted where appro- 
priate. 

Any officer interested in long-term 
training during this period should 
complete and return, in duplicate, to 
PER/FCA/TL, Room 2805 NS, a fac- 
simile of the application form. In- 
terested employees should apply even 
if they have stated their training pref- 
erences on the annual Personnel Audit 
Report (PAR). 

Since there are many more appli- 
cants than positions for most 
categories of training, applicants will 
be selected on a competitive basis de- 
termined by the following factors: 
Service needs, career development 
needs, performance record, work ex- 
perience, academic background, and 
previous in-Service training. Notifica- 
tion of selection for university train- 
ing will be made early in 1977. Offi- 
cers selected for the two 26-week 
Economic/Commercial Studies 
Courses at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute will be advised several months in 
advance of the starting dates. 


Continued service agreement 
Employees selected for long-term 


training assignments in  non- 
governmental institutions will be ex- 


pected to sign an agreement to remain 
with the Department for a period of at 
least three times the length of their 
training (see 3 FAM 818). 


Pre-university training 


Employees selected for university 
training assignments will attend a 
five-week pre-university program at 
FSI beginning July 18. This program 
covers economics, mathematics and 
quantitative methods in the social sci- 
ences, and has proved to be very valu- 
able for those returning to a university 
environment after some years of ab- 
sence. A separate five-week FSI pro- 
gram for those going to university 
economics or business training is de- 
signed to take them up to the graduate 
level in economics and mathematics. 


Transcripts for university 
training applications 

Officers applying for university 
training or the half-year FSI 
economics course are asked to submit 
copies of their university transcripts 
with their application, but only if 
readily available to the applicant. 
Certified copies are not required at 
that stage, and applications should not 
be delayed in order to obtain tran- 
scripts. However, applicants who are 
approved for university training will 
then have to provide certified copies 
of transcripts to accompany applica- 
tion to the university. 


Annual leave 


Officers should be aware that the 
nature of the long-term training as- 
signments limits the opportunity to 
take annual leave during training. 
Leave is not normally approved dur- 
ing long-term language training, ex- 
cept for a few days at Christmas time. 
Those chosen for hard-language train- 
ing should therefore plan to take as 
much of their annual leave as possible 
before reporting to training. 

For those assigned to universities, 
some leave may be possible between 
the end of the pre-university training 
at FSI and the beginning of the uni- 
versity term. University starting dates 
vary, however, between the end of 
August and late September. Univer- 
sity students can also take advantage 
of university holiday and inter-term 
periods for leave. 


Basic eligibility 


No officer is eligible for long-term 
training whose period of training 
would coincide with the last year in 
class (3 FAM 732 and 733). Officers 
applying for university training 
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should have an undergraduate degree 
and a relatively strong academic rec- 
ord. Officers not available for reas- 
signment in 1977 should normally not 
apply for long-term training at this 
time. Any questions about eligibility 
should be referred either to the offi- 
cer’s Career Development and As- 
signment Office or to PER/FCA/TL. 


SENIOR TRAINING 
Senior Seminar 

No application necessary. For offi- 
cers of FSO Class 2 or equivalent. A 
limited number of officers of Class 3 
may be considered for this training. 


Training for senior 
responsibilities 

No application necessary. Class 3 
officers are selected on the basis of 
their potential to rise to the senior 
ranks of the Service. Those selected 
have been assigned to university pro- 
grams at Harvard, Princeton, Stan- 
ford, the University of National De- 
fense (combining the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces and the Na- 
tional War College), Army and Air 
Force War Colleges, to a Senior Fel- 
lowship at the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, the Canadian Defense College, 
and the Royal College of Defense 
Studies. 

All Class 3 Foreign Service officers 
and equivalent Foreign Service per- 
sonnel available for worldwide as- 
signment who have not had a senior 
training assignment and who are 
scheduled for reassignment will be 
considered for senior training in 
1977-78. In addition, those Civil 
Service officers who have been iden- 
tified as meriting consideration for 
senior training and Foreign Service 
personnel not available for worldwide 
assignment will receive concurrent 
consideration. 


MID-CAREER TRAINING 
Hard-language training 

Training in hard languages at FSI is 
preceded by two weeks of intensive 
area study. The area study program is 
continued throughout the period of 
language training in seminar form. 
Language and area training is in- 
tended for officers who are prepared 
to serve a significant part of their 
careers in regions where the language 
is spoken. Hard-language enrollments 
are directly matched with anticipated 
vacancies abroad. 

Where the usefulness of the lan- 
guage is limited to one or two posts 
(e.g., Finnish, Amharic), graduates 
may expect to serve two tours, not 
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Hard languages that may be offered in FY 1977 


*Amharic 

Arabic (basic and advanced) 

*Bengali 

Bulgarian 

*Burmese 

Chinese (Standard: basic 
and advanced) 

Czech 

Dari 

Farsi 

Finnish 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 


*Denotes incentive languages. 


necessarily consecutive. Graduates of 
programs in languages which are use- 
ful at several posts, particularly in 
languages requiring more than one 
year’s study, should be prepared to 
spend a substantial portion of their 
careers in their area specialty. 

Selection criteria include a good 
language aptitude (generally 60 or 
above on the Modern Language Apti- 
tude Test and/or success in previous 
language study). Within-step salary 
increases are offered to junior officers 
as an incentive for the study of certain 
languages (3 FAM 873). The table 
above lists the hard languages that 
may be offered in FY 1978 and indi- 
cates those currently qualifying as in- 
centive languages. Training varies 
from 24 weeks to two years. Most as- 
signments start in August, though 
several languages have a starting date 
later in the fiscal year. The Depart- 
ment encourages applications for 
hard-language training from officers 
with administrative and consular spe- 
cialties, and from women and minor- 
ity officers. 


Geographical area 

These programs, conducted at 
American and foreign universities for 
an academic year beginning in Sep- 
tember, lead to, or reinforce, a sub- 
stantive specialization in a geograph- 
ical area of the world and are inter- 
disciplinary in content. Depending on 
previous academic background, offi- 
cers assigned to area study are en- 
couraged to include in their programs 
supplemental materials from political, 
economic, and behavioral sciences to 
add to their facility in using analytical 
and conceptual approaches from these 
fields to relate general area knowl- 
edge and experience to functional 


Indonesian 

Japanese (basic and advanced) 
*Korean 

*Lao 

Malay 

*Nepaii 

*Pilipino/Tagalog 

Polish 

Russian (basic and advanced) 
Serbo-Croatian 

*Sinhala 

Swahili 

*Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


specialties. Although most candidates 
for these programs are either political 
or economic officers, other officers 
who intend to pursue their functional 
specialties in a particular geograph- 
ical area during most of their career 
will also be considered. 

Applicants should in most cases 
have a 3/3 tested rating in at least one 
major language of the area and in all 
cases should have served at least one 
tour in the area. Officers in FSO 
Classes 5 and 4, or equivalent, are or- 
dinarily selected for area training pro- 
grams. The Department’s intention is 
to assign such officers to the area of 
their study following completion of 
training. 

Areas: Latin America, Europe and 
Atlantic Affairs, Eastern Europe and 
USSR, Near East and North Africa, 
Africa, Sub-Sahara, East Asia, 
Southeast Asia, South Asia. 


Economic/commercial training 

FSI 26-Week Program—An inten- 
sive 26-week economic/commercial 
program at FSI covering economic 
theory, money and banking, public 
finance, international marketing, and 
the organization and financing of in- 
ternational business. Starts are in 
January and July. The course is di- 
rected to Foreign Service needs and is 
designed to equip graduates with the 
equivalent of an undergraduate major 
in economics. Applicants for the 
course do not necessarily commit 
themselves to pursue a career as 
economic/commercial officers. They 
should, however, expect to receive an 
on-going assignment from the course 
to a position with substantial 
economic/commercial content. 

All worldwide available Foreign 
Service officers in Classes 3-6 and 
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Staff officer of equivalent rank who 
have an economic/commercial primary 
skill code but who do not possess the 
equivalent of an undergraduate degree 
in economics, business administra- 
tion, or an allied field will be auto- 
matically considered for FSI training 
in economics. Applications from such 
officers are not necessary. Officers 
from other cones, however, who have 
an interest in economic work should 
submit an application. They will be 
considered for the course on a space 
available basis. In addition, Civil 
Service personnel in grades 11 
through 15 and Foreign Service per- 
sonnel of equivalent grade who are 
not available for worldwide assign- 
ments and who have been identified as 
needing this training course will be 
considered. The next course open for 
application is July 1977. 

University Economics—This is an 
academic year graduate-level program 
beginning in September for officers 
who aspire to program direction via 
career specialization in economics 
and/or who intend to become 
economic specialists in such fields as 
international trade and finance, 
economic development, etc. Appli- 
cants must have a strong academic 
background in economics or have 
satisfactorily completed the FSI 26- 
week economic/commercial course. 
Selections will ordinarily be from 
candidates in FSO Classes 4 and 5, or 
equivalents, and will be made on the 
basis of the priority needs of the De- 
partment, for example, for financial 
officers or specialists in international 
trade. 

University business/commercial— 
An academic year of graduate-level 
training in business administration is 
available for officers who want this 
form of professional training for com- 
mercial work. Selections will be made 
from officers of Classes 4 and 5, or 
equivalent, who have completed at least 
one assignment in commercial work 
and have shown an interest and aptitude 
for further specialization in this field. 
The focus of training will be on course 
work in international trade and other 
areas which will improve the officer’s 
ability to contribute to the export ex- 
pansion effort. 


Resource training 
(petroleum & minerals) 

A special program of 10 to 11 
months is tailored to the individual of- 
ficer’s background and on-going as- 
signment. The training consists of an 
academic year of study at an appro- 
priate university as well as consulta- 
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tion at the Departments of State and 
Interior. Academic study covers the 
subjects of petroleum and/or com- 
modities of all types, their marketing 
and international trade. The program 
will also include courses that assess 
the world energy situation as a whole. 
Selections will ordinarily be made 
from candidates of Classes 4 or 5, or 
equivalent. Individuals chosen should 
be capable of handling work at the 
graduate level in the topics of interna- 
tional trade, market analysis, and mi- 
croeconomics. A prime candidate for 
the program would be an officer who 
has a university degree or the equiva- 
lent in business or economics. 


Systems analysis 


This program stresses the use of 
quantitative methodology as a tool in 
policy analysis. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide the Department with greater ca- 
pability to use systematic approaches 
to problem-solving in all operations. 
Officers selected for this training pro- 
gram may direct their studies toward 
their own career specialization inter- 
ests: politico-military, political, 
economic, or administrative. The 
program runs for an academic year 
beginning in September. Selections 
will be made from candidates in 
Classes 5 and 4, and equivalents. 
Some previous exposure to mathemat- 
ics or other forms of logic is required. 


Science and technology 

The university program begins in 
September and encompasses a survey 
of contemporary scientific achieve- 
ments and their relation to public pol- 
icy with emphasis on foreign affairs. 
It is the Department's intention to as- 
sign officers to science attache or sci- 
ence reporting positions abroad or in 
the Bureau of Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs (OES). Candidates should 
have good academic records in the 
natural sciences or engineering and 
should be able to handle quantitative 
concepts. Selections will ordinarily 
be from candidates of Classes FSO-5 
and 4, or equivalent. 


Administrative training 


Graduate-level programs for an 
academic year beginning in Sep- 
tember are scheduled for officers 
whose performance demonstrates po- 
tential to reach program direction po- 
sitions via the administrative special- 
ty. The typical candidate is an FSO-5 
or FSO-4, or equivalent, who has 
served one or more tours in an admin- 
istrative capacity. Candidates for this 


training may be required to take the 
Graduate Record exam which is of- 
fered several times each year in the 
U.S. and abroad. The Department’s 
intention is to assign such an officer 
to an administrative position follow- 
ing completion of the training. 


Consular Training 


Graduate-level programs for an 
academic year beginning in Sep- 
tember in the areas of management 
and administration are available for 
officers whose performance demon- 
strates potential to reach program di- 
rection positions via the consular spe- 
cialty. Students will also be encour- 
aged to take courses in international 
law and in other fields which impinge 
on the consular function. The typical 
candidate is an FSO-5 or FSO-4, or 
equivalent, who has served one or 
more tours in a supervisory consular 
capacity. Starts are in September via 
preparatory training at FSI. Candi- 
dates for this training may be required 
to take the Graduate Record exam. 
The Department’s intention is to as- 
sign such an officer to a consular posi- 
tion after completion of the training. 


Politico-Military 


Five-month courses at the Armed 
Forces Staff College (Norfolk) be- 
gin each August and January. The 
course ranges from weapons technol- 
ogy through foreign affairs, but em- 
phasizes the joint staff planning of 
military operations (including politi- 
cal considerations). Applicants do not 
necessarily commit themselves to 
pursue career specialization in 
politico-military affairs. Following 
completion of the course they may, 
however, be assigned to positions 
with substantial politico-military con- 
tent in the PM Bureau, as Assistant 
POLADS, in DOD exchange, in 
USRO, etc. FSO-5’s and 6’s, or 
equivalent, with political experience 
are ordinarily considered for this pro- 
gram. 


Labor 


During FY-78 two long-term labor 
training courses will be offered. The 
Basic Course is designed for officers 
in FSO Classes 4 and 5, or equivalent, 
who have not had extensive experi- 
ence in the labor field. This basic pro- 
gram is comprised of three segments: 
the fall semester at the JFK School of 
Government at Harvard; the spring 
semester in the Trade Union program 
of the Harvard Business School; and 
six weeks in Washington. The last 
segment is spent in training at the De- 
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Officer training application and preference report (FY 1978) 


(Last) (First) 


Date of Application: 


Class 
& cone 


(Middle) 


Present post/ 
Position 


Year last 
promoted 


Date tour 
ends 


If you have had any full-time training of more than four months’ duration since entering the Department, please state the 


nature and year of such training. 


List undergraduate majors and minors; fields of concentration in graduate work: 


Advanced degrees received: 


Language proficiency: List tested S/R rating and approximate date of test in all languages in which you have S-1/R-1 or 


higher: 


Indicate language aptitude test score if known: 


TRAINING PREFERENCES 


Long-term training 
(other than language) 


Hard-language training 


FIRST 


SECOND 


Concise explanation to support preference (including past academic performance as applicable): 


FOR SUPERVISOR: if the training preferences listed above are not discussed in Section |V D of the officer's latest OER, 
supervisor should briefly comment on their relevance to the officer's career development. Use space on reverse of this 


preference report. 


partment of Labor, orientation at the 
AFL-CIO, and working-level visits 
with an American labor union in the 
United States. Since there is a possi- 
bility that this course may be reduced 
in duration and offered twice a year, 
officers who could be available in 
early calendar 1978 should apply. 
An Advanced Labor Training Pro- 
gram is available to officers of 
Classes 3-5, or equivalent, who have 
served as labor officers and have 
demonstrated potential for advance- 
ment to senior ranks as labor spe- 
cialists. The program will be con- 
ducted at universities with strong 
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graduate departments of industrial 
labor relations. Candidates will be 
expected to take the Graduate Record 
examination. 


Fellowships 


Congressional fellowship—The 
Department places several officers 
every year in the American Political 
Science Association’s Congressional 
Fellowship program. Class 4, or 
equivalent, officers are usually 
selected, but 0-3's and 0—S’s may 
also apply. The eleven-month pro- 
gram consists of an eight-week semi- 
nar at a local university on the role of 


the Congress in Foreign Affairs, fol- 
lowed by an internship in both the 
House and Senate. Participants will 
divide the internship equally between 
work with a senator and congressman. 

Council on Foreign Relations 
Fellowship—See State A-3677, July 
23, 1976. 


Exchange with private industry 

The Department participates in the 
program administered by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Personnel In- 
terchange, which arranges exchanges 
of executives between government 
agencies and private industry. The 
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purpose of the program is to improve 
executive performance in American 
public and private organizations by 
exposing the appointees to the skills 
and knowledge of managers in the 
other sector. Final selection of partic- 
ipants will be made by the President’s 
Commission. Mid-career economic/ 
commercial officers and GS officers 
of equivalent rank recommended 
under provisions of the Executive De- 
velopment Program will be prime 
candidates for this program. Begin- 
ning dates are flexible and will be ar- 
ranged to coincide with transfer eligi- 
bility. 

Officers who are selected as the 
Department’s exchangees will be on 
leave without pay for the duration of 
their assignment to a private firm. The 
receiving firm will pay the ex- 
changee’s salary at a rate comparable 
to his government pay, taking into ac- 
count loss of income due to ineligibil- 
ity for an in-grade increase as well as 
incidental moving expenses and 
cost-of-living differentials, if appro- 
priate. Retirement and other benefits 
will continue to accrue to participants 
in this program. During the course of 
the exchange year, officers working 
in private industry will have Officer 
Evaluation Reports prepared by their 
supervisors and they will be in- 
spected. The Inspector’s evaluation 
will cover actual performance on the 
job as well as giving more perspective 
to the importance of this kind of train- 
ing for future assignments. 

‘Final commitment to the program 
will not be made by either party until 
the officer selected by the Department 
and the interested company have been 
in communication and each side has 
agreed to the appropriateness of the 
specific assignment. 


Special domestic 
assignment program 
(Pearsor Amendment of the 
Foreigii Service Act) 


State 106134 of May 2, 1976, de- 
scribed the new Special Domestic As- 
signment Program. Foreign Service 
officers after their tenth year of serv- 
ice as FSO’s, and before their fif- 
teenth, are eligible for assignment to 
state and local governments, public 
schools, community colleges, and 
Congress, or other public organiza- 
tions designated by the Secretary. 

Interested FSO’s should inform 
their Career Development Officer in 
PER/FCA. This expression of interest 
will assist PER in the process of iden- 
tifying candidates for those positions 
as they develop. 
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Schedule of courses at FS! 
Program 


International narcotics control 
interagency training program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 
General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic training 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Workshop on International Business/ 
Commercial Activities 


Political training 

Political-Military Affairs 

Executive-Congressional Relations 

Seminar on Terrorism 

Computers and Foreign Affairs 

Science, Technology and Foreign 
Affairs 

Human Rights 


Foreign Affairs Indepartmental 
Seminar 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Deputy Chief of Mission Seminar 
Chief of Section Seminar 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 


Communications skills 
Public Speaking 
Vicore Reading Improvement 


Clerical training 

A Workshop in Basic Office 
Skills and Techniques 

Advanced Secretarial Practices 
and Procedures 

Optical Character Recognition 

Beginning Stenography 

Intermediate Stenography 

Advanced Stenography 

Dictation and Transcription Workshop 

Basic Communications | 


Workshops for professional managers 
Art of Dictation Workshops 
Quickhand 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 


Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Classes will be scheduled 


as needed 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Correspondence course 


10 


14 
By invitation only 
By invitation only 


18 13 


18 
Dates to be announced 


10 
Dates to be announced 


As applicants warrant 
11 
_ 11 
As applicants warrant 
17 
11 


12 3 
Dates to be announced 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


Length of course 


3 weeks 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


23 days 
18 months 
18 months 


12 months 


26 weeks 


6 weeks 


1 week 
1 week 
3 days 
1 week 
2 weeks (a.m.) 


3 days 
2 weeks 


5-¥e days 
7-¥e days 
8 days 


5 weeks, 2 days 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 
5 weeks (25 hrs.) 


8 days (20 hrs.) 
22 days 


4 hours 

10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 


2 hours 
7 weeks (14 hrs.) 


2 days 
5 days 
1 week 
1 week 


2 weeks 
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Five hundred spouses 
have joined Skills Bank 


The WAO/Research Committee on 
Spouses Foreign Service Spouse 
Skills/Talent Inventory has been in 
operation for only three months, but 
nevertheless reports a very successful 
first quarter. More than 500 interested 
spouses (both male and female) have 
returned completed questionnaires 
that show professional skills and ta- 
lents in every field from architecture to 
zoology. 

Interest in the Skills Inventory has 
come irrespective of age, level or em- 
phasis of education, employment ex- 
perience, or rank and position of their 
Foreign Service-employed spouses. 
Approximately 44 percent of the re- 
spondents hold advanced educational 
degrees; 10 percent hold or expect to 
complete their doctorates this year; 42 
different languages are spoken. 

Some individuals have been able to 
maintain successful careers through- 
out their Foreign Service experience; 
they attributed their success almost en- 
tirely to sympathetic Chiefs of Mission 
overseas. Everyone, no matter what 
their area of expertise, voiced the need 
for more information on the availabil- 
ity of opportunities in Washington and 
overseas. Spouses do want to partici- 
pate by sharing their skills and talents 
with others for the good of U.S. 
foreign relations. The Foreign Service 
has provided spouses with unique ex- 
periences which, when coupled with 
their technical and professional exper- 
tises, make the Foreign Service spouse 
unique—and often misunderstood. 
Another problem encountered by 
Foreign Service spouses is relating 
these unique experiences in terms that 
people outside the State Department 
can comprehend. 

The Skills Bank received wide pub- 
licity through an article in the October 
1 Washington Star and as a result has 
been notified of several new job oppor- 
tunities both here and abroad. 

The Skills Bank has also been ex- 
tended to include all USIA Foreign 
Service spouses. The questionnaire 
was included in the September issue of 
USIA World, and the Committee is 
following up with a mailing. 

As an additional service, Skills/ 
Talent Inventory participants may re- 
quest the Federally Employed 
Women’s pamphlet ‘*Tips on Improv- 
ing Your SF-171"" by writing Project 
Director Cynthia Chard. It is a valu- 
able tool for preparing resumes. 

The Committee would like to thank 
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the following offices and individuals 
without whose interest and assistance 
the success of the Inventory would 
have been impossible: WAO; 
USIA—Mary Painter, Joan Kelly, 
Jordan Harding, and Robert Rac- 
zynski; David Dean; the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission; PER’s Records 
Management and Regulations Divi- 
sion (especially Frances T. Bourne); 
Dr. Sam Zwiefel of M/MED; Pat 
Kilarny and Raymond Duffy of 
SY/EX; Kevin Carroll and Peter Pat- 
tridge of IO/UN; Theodore Leon of 
OPR/LS; Samuel M. Pinckney of 
M/EEO; Joan Wilson of the FSI Fam- 
ily Workshop; Ambassador Harry 
Barnes; and the staff of the mail room, 
who delivered most of the 4,600 ques- 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


Overseas posts were reminded of the 
need for quality EEO counseling in 
A-4663 of September 21. In order to 
assist posts, M/EEO welcomes 
telegraphic inquiries, which will 
receive prompt attention. 


On September 2, 1976, Representatives 
Abzug, Collins, and Holtzman introduced 
H. R. 15405, which would create a 
Department of Women’s Affairs in the 
executive branch of the Federal 
Government. Among the purposes of the 
proposed agency is to ensure that all 
persons are guaranteed equal 
opportunities without regard to sex and to 
act as an advocate in Federal agency 
matters which substantially affect the 
interests of women. The Secretary of 
Women’s Affairs would receive advice 
from a Board composed of private sector 
representatives and from a continuing 
Task Force on Minority Women. The new 
agency would, in several cases, replace 
existing instrumentalities (e.g., the 
Women’s Bureau at the Department of 


tionnaires two days after they were 
mailed. 


It is not too late to send in your 
questionnaire! Write Cynthia W. 
Chard, c/o WAO, CMC Message Cen- 
ter, Room 7310, U.S. Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 


Resignations 


President Ford on October 22 ac- 
cepted the resignation of John Sher- 
man Cooper as Ambassador to the 
German Democratic Republic. It be- 
came effective the same day. In early 
November the President accepted the 
resignation of Richard M. Helms as 
Ambassador to Iran. 


Labor) and, in other cases, complement 
existing EEO functions. 


EEO Liaison Officers in Washington 
bureaus and offices recently received a 
copy of the Department’s FY-77 plan for 
affirmative action and guidelines for 
implementation. Several bureaus are 
actively involved in developing internal 
affirmative action plans and in 
implementing Department-wide policies. 


The W. V. Rouse Company has been 
engaged by the Department to follow up 
on progress in EEO briefings and other 
EEO activities initiated in early 1975. 


EEO Counselors at domestic field offices 
have received a mailing of the latest EEO 
literature to facilitiate performance of 
their duties. 


The names of Departmental EEO 
Counselors in Washington were published 
as a Department Notice on October 1, and 
the Notice is posted on bulletin boards. 


Area studies and language training 


Program 


Nov. Dec. Jan. 


Length of course 


Area studies 

Western Europe 
Eastern Europe & USSR 
Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Intensive language training 
French 

Greek 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
ot 
24 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
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AWARDS 


FRANKFURT—Consul General Wolfgang J. Lehmann recently presented Length of Serv- 
ice Awards, a Meritorious Within-Grade Promotion Certificate, and a Suggestion Award to 
members of the staff. Shown, left to right, are Calisto Calisti, 20 years of service; Larry 
Wilks, Suggestion Award; Jack Ronto, 35 years; Marshall J. Kennedy, Jr., 10 years; Consul 
General Lehmann; Irene M. Bauer, 25 years; Clara S. Hambleton, Meritorious Within- 
Grade Promotion; Roy J. Apel, 20 years; Marianne Heinz, 10 years; Alfons E. Riba, 15. 


WASHINGTON—Recent recipients of 
Length of Service Awards in the Executive 
Secretariat were James L. Trent, 20 years, 
and M. Elizabeth Denham, 35 years. 


SINGAPORE—Ambassador John Hold- 

ridge congratulates F.S. local secretary |ZMiIR—Consul General James D. Moffett recently presented Cash Performance Awards to 
Irene R. Poothamby as she retires following three members of the staff. The recipients, shown in the first row, left to right, are Ulken 
20 years of U.S. Government service. Inan, Gilbert Epik, and Makbule Sevil. Looking on are Mr. Moffett and Samuel C. Case. 


f lean. cam. = r 
KARACHI—Consul General Robert W. Moore presented Meritorious, Cash, Length of Service, and Safe Driving Awards to American and 
local employees recently. Recipients are, first row, sitting from left to right, Ghulam Akbar, M. Usman Khan, Khair Mohammad, Mohammad 
Taqi, Mohammed Ishaq, S.T.H. Zanjani, Ashiq Hussain. Second row, sitting from left to right, Robert P. Richardson, Billie Jean King, Mr. 
Moore, Felix E. Moore, Sandor A. Johnson. Third row, standing, left to right, Jamil A. K. Afridi, Fatima F. Ahmed, A. Hamid Baig, Sikander 
K. Usmani, A. Karim Khan, Pacy K. Divecha, S. H. Rafiq Qureshi, S. M. Zahir Mohammad Khan, Walter E. Marston, Enthony Lemos, A. 
Latif Beg, M. H. Abdul Aziz, Shafi Mohammad, Abdul Hamid, Dilawar, M. Amanullah Khan, Abdul Hakim and S. Hafeez Ahmed. 
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VIENTIANE—Charge d’Affaires, a.i., Thomas J. Corcoran is shown with Foreign Service local employees to whom he presented awards 
on Sept. 30. Mr. Corcoran presented 14 Safe Driving Awards, 12 Meritorious Service Awards, and 2 Length of Service Awards. 


LAGOS—Ambassador Donald B. Easum, 
left, presents Jerry J. Malone, Communica- 
tions and Records Supervisor, with the 
Meritorious Honor Award. 


GENEVA—Ambassador Henry E. Catto, 
Jr., right, presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award to Foreign Service local employee 
Paul Hodara, of Humanitarian Affairs. 


PANAMA—lIrving G. Tragen, Director of 
USAID and Counselor of Economic Affairs, 
left, receives a 25-year Length of Service 
Award from Ambassador William J. Jorden. 
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DUBLIN—Ambassador Walter J. P. Curley, front row, center, sical eideotnid a 
Meritorious Honor Award to the Federal Benefits Unit of the Consular Section. The award 
included a cash award to the four members of the unit: Ber Collins, second from left; Carol 
Keane, third from left; Jacinta Vaughan, second from right, and Denise Dent, right. Length 


of Service Awards were also presented to Thomas J. Bannon, left, for 35 years of service 
and to L. Darragh McStay, for 10 years of service. 


WASHINGTON—ARA Assistant Secretary Harry W. Shlaudeman, center, recently pre- 
sented the Superior Honor Award to Mark J. Platt, second from left, and James P. Lockard 
for their efforts pertaining to the Guatemalan earthquake. Looking on are Mrs. Platt, left, 
and Mrs. Lockard. 
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WASHINGTON—Victor H. Dikeos, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security, poses with 
members of the Office of Security to whom he presented awards at a recent ceremony. 
Shown left to right, front row, are Mr. Dikeos, Herbert Lampe, Meritorious Service increase; 
Thomas Proctor, Quality Step increase; Mignon Hester, 25-year Length of Service Award; 
Helen Worsham, Meritorious Honor Award; George Cohen, 30-year Length of Service 
Award; Pauline Tamanini, 20-year Length of Service Award. Rear row, left to right: Damon 
Flemons, 25-year Length of Service Award; Michael Carter, 10-year Length of Service 
Award; Bernhard Collins, 10-year Award; Lisa Lawrence, Quality Step Increase 


KATHMANDU—Ambassador Marquita M. Maytag recently presented Length of Service 
awards to—left to right—Prem K. Singh, Edward R. Brown, Richard Provecal, Durga Lal 
Chitrakar, Tri Ratna Tuladhar and James R. Falzone 


PALERMO—Length of service awards were recently presented by Consu! General Mary T 
Chiavarini, second from right. Shown with the Consul General, from left, are Filippo Motisi, 
who received a 10-year award; Giuseppi Filiti, 20 years; and Pasquale Seminara, 25 years 
Mr. Filiti was originally hired by Miss Chiavarini during a previous tour in Palermo 


a 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs recently pre- 
sented Meritorious Honor Awards to 
Nancy Fritz, former Editor of Exchange 
magazine, and Glen H. Fisher, of the 
Office of Policy and Plans. 


Technical Officer, at a recent ceremony. 


; 


CARACAS—Ambassador Viron P. Vaky, 
right, presents the Meritorious Honor 
Award to John D. Perkins for service in the 
Commercial Section, Embassy Seoul. 
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TOKYO—Ambassador James D. Hodgson recently presented a Meritorious Honor Award 
to the staff of the Translation Services Branch, Political Section. Pictured on that occasion 
are, from left to right, Seijin Ono, Susumu Akutsu, Hiroshi Furukawa, Motoko Tsuchida, 
Naohiro Miwa, Kaname Ohsawa, Fusako Kuwano, Kyoko Sakairi, Kazuko Hori, Hisanao 
Aomori, Ambassador Hodgson, Masahiko Hara and Roy A. Miynarchik, Chief of the Sec- 
tion. Other recipients not pictured were Kyoko Kono, Kazuo Yasuda, Rokuro Abe and 
Yuriko Yamagishi. 


DAMASCUS—Ambassador Richard W. Murphy, center, recently presented Meritorious 
Honor Award medals and certificates for meritorious service in Beirut to Donald J. Sutter, 
Consular Officer, left, and Thomas H. Bail, Acting Training Officer for USAID 


CARACAS—Receiving 20-year Length of 
Service Awards recently were Commercial 
Attache Darwin H. Swett, left, and Walter J. 
Niedzielak, Communications Officer. 


SEVILLE—Consu! Robert M. Fouche, 
right, presents a Length of Service award 
to Jose Romero of the Consulate General 
here, who retired after 35 years’ service. 


SANTIAGO—Ambassador David H. Pop- 
per, left, recently presented a 20-year 
Service Award to Richard L. Weeks. 


» 


MOSCOW—Ampbassador Waiter J. Stoes- 
sel congratulates Mary Litvinenko, senior 
Soviet employee of the Embassy Consular 
Section, upon her completion of 30 years 
service. Mrs. Litvinenko also received a 
certificate, and a congratulatory telegram 
from 16 officers now in the Department who 
had served with her in Moscow. 


GENEVA—Ambassador William N. Walker, left, head of the U.S. Delegation to the Tokyo 
Round of Multilateral Trade , Congratulates Records Officer Arnoid K. Wisner 
to whom he presented a 30-year Length of Service Award. 
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Most premiums for health insurance 
to increase from 5 to 20 percent 


Most health insurance premiums 
for Federal employees and annuitants 
will be from 5 percent to 20 percent 
higher next year, the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission says. 

The higher rates for most of the 
plans result from continuing inflation 
in health care costs which have in- 
creased 10 percent to 15 percent in the 
past year and are expected to increase 
at the same rate in 1977, the Commis- 
sion reported. 


The Government-wide Indemnity 
Benefit Plan administered by Actna, 
however, will reduce its rates by an 
average of 4 percent. 

Rate and benefit changes for all the 
plans will become effective in 
January. 

An open season, from November 
15 to November 30, will give eligible 
employees not now enrolled in the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Program an opportunity to enroll. 


Premiums of plans and options available during 1977 


1976 1977 


Employees who are already enrolled 
and annuitants will also have an op- 
portunity to change from one plan or 
option to another, or from self-only to 
family coverage. 

The Commission instructed all car- 
riers to hold benefit changes to a 
minimum for 1977. As a result, there 
will be no major benefit increases or 
reductions in coverage next year. 

For annuitants and non-postal em- 
ployees, the Government's contribu- 
tion will be 60 percent of the average 
high option premium rate for the six 
largest plans in the Federal program. 
The six are Aetna, Blue Cross-Blue 
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Shield, National Association of Letter 
Carriers (NALC), American Postal 
Workers Union, Kaiser Foundation 
Health Plan of Northern California, 
and Kaiser Foundation Health Plan of 
Southern California. 

One of those six—the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers—is 
changing its eligibility requirements 
for its Health Benefit Plan, effective 
January |. All non-postal Federal and 


Principal changes in health 
benefit plans for 1977 


indemnity Benefit Pian (Aetna) 
Benefits are no longer subject to 
lifetime maximums (formerly $1 
million under High Option and 
$250,000 under Low Option). 


Benefits are provided for medically 
necessary hospital charges for 
voluntary sterilization. 


Acupuncture is excluded (except 
when used as an anesthetic agent for a 
surgical procedure covered under the 
Plan). 


The Plan covers, at its option, 
necessary repair or replacement of 
purchased durable medical 
equipment. 


The Double Coverage limitation 
applies to all other health care 
coverage offered to a group. 


Service Benefit Plan 

(Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 
Coverage of outpatient charges by a 
nonmember hospital is reduced from 
90% to 80%. This is a benefit 
reduction. 


Basic Hospital Benefits are provided 
for surgery and/or dialysis in 
approved Freestanding Ambulatory 
Facilities. 


Basic Benefits are paid for home 
visits by the attending physician to a 
patient receiving Home Health Care 
Benefits. 


The Low Option Basic 
Surgical-Medical Benefits schedule 
of allowances is increased by 
about 25%. 


Supplemental Benefits are provided 
for uncomplicated maternity care. 


High Option lifetime Maximum 
Supplemental Berefits are increased 
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District of Columbia Government 
employees may automatically become 
**health plan members’ of NALC by 
enrolling in the NALC Health Benefit 
Plan. **Health plan members’’ will be 
billed by NALC for annual dues of 
$36 on receipt of a health benefits reg- 
istration form. This action brings to 
eight the number of plans which are 
available to any Federal employee 
otherwise eligible to participate in the 


from $250,000 to $500,000; there is 
no change in the Low Option 
Maximum. Maximum Supplemental 
Benefits for treatment of mental 
illness remain $50,000 under both 
options. 


The Low Option Supplemental 
Benefits Deductible is increased from 
$150 to $200. This is a benefit 
reduction. 


When total Low Option Supplemental 
Benefits payable in a calendar year 
amount to $6,000 (formerly $4,000), 
remaining expenses are paid at 100%. 
This is a benefit reduction. 


The carryover Supplemental Benefits 
Deductible is eliminated; expenses 
incurred and applied to a Deductible 
during the last 3 months of a year no 
longer apply to the next year’s 
Deductible. (This does not affect 
carryover of 1976 expenses to the 
1977 Deductible.) This is a benefit 
reduction. 


Benefits are provided for covered 
services and supplies related to an 
ileo-jejunal shunt operation for 
treatment of obesity. Formerly, this 
procedure was covered only for 
treatment of morbid obesity. All other 
treatment of obesity still is excluded. 


Certain cosmetic services formerly 
excluded are now covered. 


AFGE Health Benefit Plan 

Under Hospital Benefits (High 
Option) the Plan pays in full the first 
$1,000, rather than $500, of other 
hospital charges. 


Charges for services and supplies not 
prescribed by a doctor in accordance 
with generally accepted professional 
medical standards are now 
specifically listed as excluded. 


Alliance Health Benefit Plan 
Under Hospital Benefits, it is now 


Federal health insurance program. 

In announcing the premium rates 
and benefits changes for next year on 
October 6, the Commission noted that 
‘*Aetna has had better than expected 
claims experience, and gains realized 
in one year are used to hold premiums 
down in the next year."’ 

Principal changes in plans of inter- 
est to Department employees are 
listed below. 


specifically stated that coverage is 
provided for intensive care, radiation 
therapy, and renal dialysis. 


Under Other Medical Benefits, it is 
now specifically stated that allergy 
injections are covered. 


Under the High Option, benefits are 
no longer subject to lifetime 
maximum. 


Charges for services and supplies not 
prescribed by a doctor in accordance 
with generally accepted professional 
medical standards are now 
specifically listed as excluded. 


Foreign Service Benefit Pian 


Benefits are no longer subject to a 
lifetime maximum. 


Services and supplies not prescribed 
by a doctor in accordance with 
generally accepted professional 
medical standards are now 
specifically listed as excluded. 


The amount payable for doctor’s 
visits for mental and nervous 
disorders is increased from $30 to $40 
per visit. 


Under Medical Benefits (In-Hospital) 
the Plan now pays for the initial 
examination of newborn children. 


Under Medical Benefits 
(Out-of-Hospital) the deductible has 
been changed from $35 per illness per 
person to $50 per year with a yearly 
maximum of four deductibles per 
family. 


Under Medical Benefits 
(Out-of-Hospital) dental treatment is 
covered if it is performed within two 
years, rather than one year, after an 
accidental injury to natural teeth. 


Coverage for the surgical removal of 
impacted teeth is now provided for 
under the Plan’s Schedule of 
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Operations rather than under Dental 
Surgical Benefits. This permits 
payment of 80% of any reasonable 
and customary charges above the 
scheduled allowance. 


Government Employees 
Hospital Association 

Benefit Pian 

Under Other Hospital, Surgical, and 
Medical Benefits, it is now 
specifically stated that all hospital 
charges (whether inpatient or 
outpatient) for surgically induced 
sterilization are not covered. 


Under Other Hospital, Surgical, and 
Medical Benefits, it is now 
specifically stated that coverage is 
provided for lenses for ocular 
implants or contact lenses if required 
to correct an impairment existing after 
intraocular surgery. 


Under Hospital, Surgical, and 
Medical Benefits, specific limitations 
on services provided by a podiatrist 
are now removed. 


‘Under the High Option, when the 
amount you pay out of your own 
pocket (for deductibles and 
co-payments) towards allowable 
charges of all covered family 
members (or an individual under Self 
Only) exceeds $2,000 in any one 
calendar year, the Plan will now pay 
in full all remaining allowable 
charges incurred during the remainder 
of that same year. 
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With respect to the Deductible, the 
Plan will no longer ‘‘carry over’’ 
expenses incurred during the last 
three months of a calendar year 
toward the Deductible of the next 
year. 


Under the High Option, benefits are 
no longer subject to a lifetime 
maximum. 


Charges for the removal of corns or 
calluses, or trimming of toenails, are 
now specifically excluded. 


Charges for services and supplies not 
prescribed by a doctor in accordance 
with generally accepted professional 
medical standards are now 
specifically listed as excluded. 


NALC Health Benefit Plan 


Under Hospital Room and Board 
Benefits, the Plan now pays full 
private room charges if required to 
prevent contagion. Formerly, private 
room charges were paid only if 
isolation was required by law or 
regulation. 


Benefits for local ambulance charges 
are payable only if professional 
ambulance service is used. 


Group Health Association— 
Washington, D.C. 

The $50 deductible on hospitalization 
charges for High Option coverage 


under Maternity Benefits has been 
eliminated. 


The Low Option deductible for 
hospitalization charges under 
Maternity Benefits has been reduced 
from $125 to $75. 


The $5 co-payment for home calls has 
been eliminated and home calls will 
be provided when medically necessary 
within the Service Area of the Plan. 


Benefits for kidney transplants, 
previously not covered, are now 
covered. 


Special duty nursing, previously 
excluded under the Low Option, is 
now a covered benefit. 


The Low Option Mental Health visits 
benefit, previously limited to 16 
visits, has been increased to 20 and 
from $15 to $20. 


A new benefit for alcoholic therapy 
has been added to Mental Illness 
Benefits. 


A new benefit for drug abuse therapy 
has been added to Mental Illness 
Benefits. 


The 365 day limit on 
Out-of-Service-Area hospitalization 
has been eliminated. 


The $75 deductible on 
Out-of-Service-Area hospitalization 
charges for High Option coverage has 
been eliminated. 


The ‘*80% of the First $1,000”’ 
limitation on the Out-of-Service-Area 
surgical benefit has been eliminated. 


The fee schedule for determining 
coverage for Out-of-Service-Area 
surgical procedures has been 
increased by 20%. 


The allowance for 
Out-of-Service-Area doctor care has 
been increased. 


The allowance for 
Out-of-Service-Area cutpatient 
diagnostic services has been 
increased. 


A new benefit for ambulance service 
has been added to the 
Out-of-Service-Area benefits. 


University Affiliated Health 


MEXICO CiTY—Under Secretary for Economic Affairs William D. Rogers is shown visit- 
ing the ancient ruins at Uxmal, Yucatan. In June, as Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, Mr. Rogers accompanied Secretary Kissinger to Mexico City, Cancun 
and Merida, from where they visited the ruins. 
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Plan—Washington, D.C. 


Allergy serums are now covered by 
the Plan. 
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Secretary’s Office 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer made several shuttles to New 
York during September and October. 
The first trip was to attend the 31st 
Regular Session of the UN General 
Assembly on September 29 and 30. 

Accompanying the Secretary were 
Philip C. Habib, Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs; Helmut Sonnenfeldt, 
Counselor of the Department; Samuel 
W. Lewis, Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs; 
Winston Lord, Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff; and Robert L. Funseth, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Press Relations and Spokesman of the 
Department. 

On October 2, Secretary Kissinger 
traveled to Hilton Head, S.C., to ad- 
dress the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers. 

The Secretary returned to New York 
to attend UNGA meetings October 
5-9. 

Secretary Kissinger visited Cam- 
bridge, Mass., October 15 and 16, 
where he attended the Harvard East 
Asia Conference. He then continued 
on to Hot Springs, Va. 

On October 19 and 20, the Secretary 
was in New York to speak before the 
Synagogue Council of America. 

Ambassador Sheldon B. Vance, 
Senior Adviser for Narcotics Matters, 
attended the EUR F egional Confer- 
ence of Embassy Narcotics Coor- 
dinators and DEA Narcotics Attaches 
in London September 21 and 22. The 
Conference was chaired by EUR Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary James G. 
Lowenstein and was also attended by 
senior representatives of the depart- 
ments and agencies which are mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee on International Narcotics Con- 
trol. Malcolm Lawrence, of S/NM, 
also attended. 

Ambassador Vance also addressed 
the Chief of Police of Major Cities on 
the International Narcotics Control 
Program September 8 at the FBI 
Academy in Quantico, Va. 

Baerbel K. Houck has transferred 
from NEA/ARP to the Office of the 
Secretary. 

Dennis M. Grimmer from EB/OT/ 
TA and Sharon Lee from D/HA are 
new members in the Consumer Affairs 
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BUREAU 
ACTIVITIES 


WASHINGTON—C. Arthur Borg, right, Executive Secretary of the Department, presented 
Length of Service Awards to S area members. From left to right are Curtis H. Taylor, S/S-l, 
10 years; Steven E. Steiner, S/S-O, 10 years; Vivian H. Dove, S/S-!, 25 years. 


division of the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs. 

Thomas J. Hirschfeld is a new 
member of the Policy Planning Staff. 

Robert Burns, formerly Director of 
PER/REE, and Michael J. Mercurio, 
previously from ISO/OSS, have joined 
the Office of Management Operations 
as Deputy Director and Management 
Analysis Officer, respectively. 

The Office of Press Relations (S/ 
PRS) has five new members: Gwynne 
L. Strader from M/MO, as Information 
Assistant; Rita V. Champagne from 
EUR/SOV, as Press Relations Assist- 
ant; Rosa D. Pace from S/IG; Glenn A. 
Rollins from OC/P; and James L. Wil- 
liams from PER/MGT. 

Sondra F. McCarty has transferred 
from S/PRS to the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions. 

John E. Karkashian is the new Dep- 
uty Director of the Office for Combat- 
ting Terrorism. 

Moncrieff J. Spear has entered on 
duty as Deputy Director in the Office 
of the Deputy Coordinator for Human 
Rights. 


Administration 


Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Communications, and Ed- 
ward B. Fenstermacher, Chief, Courier 
and Pouch Division, recently performed 


a regularly scheduled courier trip to 
Central and South America. The pur- 
pose of the trip was orientation and an 
analysis of the Diplomatic courier travel 
schedule. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers (CEO’s) Brian Powers, Robert 
Mason, George Goldstein and Bud 
Parker and Domestic Radio Officer 
Robert Kegley provided radio support 
to the Office of Security’s protective de- 
tails formed in New York for the United 
Nations General Assembly (UNGA) 
from September 8 until October 11. C. 
Grant Shaw, Chief, OC/PE, and Radio 
Program Manager Glenn S. Messenger 
visited the support team during this 
period for a first-hand look at the opera- 
tions. 

The Engineering Branch of the Of- 
fice of Communications held an en- 
gineering review of the WATTS base 
transmitter equipment on September 16 
and 17 at Harris Corporation, RF 
Communications Division, Rochester, 
New York. Boyd Koffman, Donald 
Lachman, Harold Brown and John 
Lunsford represented the Office of 
Communications. 

The following personnel of OC/T 
made official trips recently in the sup- 
port of the Secretary: Wardell Jenkins, 
to Lusaka; Lionel Martin, to Abidjan; 
George Wilcox, to Kinshasa, and Nor- 
ris Watts, to Nairobi. 

Raymond L. Wolf, Chief of the Pro- 
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WASHINGTON—Dr. Theodore H. Leon, Chief of the Language Services Division, left, 
who has 33 years of Government service, recently presented 35-year Awards to Arnold 
Cohn, LS Conference Reporter, center, and Sam L. G. Maggio, LS French Interpreter. 


gramming Staff, was in Pasadena, 
Calif., for the in-plant Acceptance Test 
of the Automated Reproduction and 
Collating System. 

CEO’s William P. Camuti and James 
W. Brown, completed a three- and 
four-week TEMPEST Course for Tech- 
nicians and Coordination Officers at 
Lackland AFB, Texas. 

CEO’s George L. Goldstein, Bernard 
Parker, Jr., James R. Parker, Brian 
W. Powers, and Dudley M. Womack 
completed a Maintenance Course on 
Personal Radio Equipment at GE’s 
Training Center in Lynchburg, Va. 

New employees reporting for duty in 
OC are Ricardo Hermesman, OC/P, 
and James R. Parker, OC/PE. 

Newly appointed officers in the In- 
vestigations Division of the Office of 
Security (SY) are: Charles E. Sparks, 
Robert R. Essington, Sr., Donald W. 
Jackson, Jeffrey N. Pursell, Edward F. 
Gaffney, Roy R. Higgins, and Freder- 
ick A. Mecke, assigned to the Washing- 
ton Field Office; Robert C. Moller and 
Michael Viggiano, assigned to New 
York; and Gary B. Marvin, assigned to 
San Francisco. 

Other SY appointments include Sha- 
ron Murphy, typist, SY/EX; Patricia 
Montgomery, typist, SY/I/GIB; Donald 
T. Hoover, Technical Security Officer, 
SY/T; Jean M. Nelson, secretary, Pro- 
tective Security Staff; Suzanne Con- 
way, secretary, Command Center; and 
Barbara Harden and Margaret Murchi- 
son, typists, New York. 
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Philip J. Harrick, Security Officer, is 
the new Chief of the Foreign Operations 
Division. He replaces Ralph Earl who 
has been assigned to Honolulu as Resi- 
dent Agent. Betty Waldin, Budget Of- 
ficer, joined SY/EX following her re- 
turn from New Zealand. She replaces 
Howard Smith who transferred to ARA. 


Additional SY assignments include 
those of Jerome Tolson, assigned to 
SAS following his return from Bogota; 
Donald Ness, assigned to SY/FO fol- 
lowing a tour in Santo Domingo; Walter 
F. Kraft, Wallace Gilliam, Charles 
Minor, Lucius Jackson, and Gerald 
Hollenbeck, assigned to SY/T follow- 
ing their return from overseas assign- 
ments; and Billy Hughes and Henry 
Krohn, designated Resident Agents at 
Memphis and Seattle, respectively. 


Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS) Russian specialists Loralyn Ander- 
sen, Dimitri Arensburger, Lawrence 
Burrell, Bill Krimer and Galina Tunik, 
as well as cleared contractor Valerian 
Obolensky, proceeded to the renewed 
SALT and SCC meetings in Geneva on 
September 20. By October 16 they were 
joined by OPR/LS staff member Cyril 
Muromcew, on a two-week detail. 

Jose De Seabra and Tony Hervas of 
OPR/LS interpreted for fisheries 
negotiations with Spain in the Depart- 
ment most of the week of September 
20. Mr. Hervas and Stephanie van 
Reigersberg interpreted during the visit 
of Mexican President-elect Lopez Por- 
tillo September 23-26, which involved 


meetings with the President, the Vice 
President, several Cabinet members, 
and a White House dinner. 

Mr. De Seabra and Mr. Hervas pro- 
vided a taped Spanish interpretation of 
the first Ford-Carter debate, while in- 
terpreters Peter Afanasenko, Mr. 
Muromcew and Dimitry Zarechnak did 
the same in Russian. 

OPR/LS provided the language serv- 
ices for the VIII International Congress 
on Archives, which met in Washington 
during the last two weeks of September. 
Don Barnes, Chief of the fnterpreting 
Branch, served as chief interpreter of 
the conference, coordinating the ac- 
tivities of up to 40 conference interpret- 
ers working in five languages in shifting 
combinations. The Translating Branch 
was responsible for the Congress’ vol- 
uminous documentation in the five lan- 
guages. 

OPR/LS shorthand reporters Arnold 
Cohn and Wendell Thiers, as well as 
interpreters Bill Fukuda, Mr. Hervas, 
Helen Kaps, Neil Seidenman, Alec 
Toumayan and Ms. van Reigersberg 
were among OPR/LS staff members 
spending time in New York in connec- 
tion with the Secretary’s attendance at 
the UN General Assembly. Addition- 
ally, shorthand reporter Wylma James 
covered the Secretary’s activities at Hil- 
ton Head Island, S.C., on October 2 
and 3 and in Hot Springs Va., on Oc- 
tober 16, while Mr. Cohn did the 
same in Boston on October 15. 

OPR/LS German interpreters Gisela 
Marcuse and Harry Obst interpreted for 
U.S.-G.D.R. fisheries talks September 
27 to October 1, and for the Deputy 
Governing Mayor of Berlin on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1, respectively. 

In the early morning hours of Oc- 
tober 7, OPR/LS Spanish specialists 
Mr. Barnes, Tony Sierra, Francisco 
Lanza and contractor Celeste Bergold 
translated the Secretary’s toast for his 
luncheon that day for Latin American 
Foreign Ministers into Spanish for 
datafaxing to New York. Similarly, on 
the morning of October 8, OPR/LS 
French specialists Lucienne Wolfe, 
Pierre Pollin and Jacqueline Poussevin 
worked against time to translate into 
French the Secretary’s toast for his 
luncheon for the African UN delega- 
tion, the last page being datafaxed to 
New York at 12:25 in time to be placed 
before the luncheon guests just before 
the Secretary spoke. 

OPR/LS interpreter Ms. van 
Reigersberg gave a talk on careers in 
languages at Spingarn Senior High 
School, Washington, D.C., on October 
13. 


Paul Kovenock of OPR/LS attended 
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the regional COSERV conference in 
Salt Lake City October 13-15. 

On October 19-21 OPR/LS French 
interpreters Ms. Kaps, Sam Maggio, 
Sophia Porson, Mr. Toumayan, Ms. 
van Reigersberg and Carol Wolter in- 
terpreted at bilateral U.S.-Tunisian 
talks in the Department. 


African Affairs 


On October 14, AF/EX made a pres- 
entation on the ‘‘Role and Function of 
an Executive Directorate’’ to the 127th 
Junior Officer Class at the Foreign 
Service Institute. E. Gregory Kryza, 
Executive Director; Richard T. 
Salazar, Deputy Executive Director; 
Robert U. Green, Chief, Budget and 
Finance Division; Mary A. Ryan, Post 
Management Officer; and Patrick F. 
Kennedy, Personnel Officer, dis- 
cussed the operations of an Executive 
Directorate in terms of the manage- 
ment of resources and the support pro- 
vided in overseas and domestic areas. 
To illustrate the functioning of an 
overseas mission, segments of a 
video-tape recorder recently produced 
by the Mission in Niamey in prepara- 
tion for the arrival of a new ambas- 
sador were shown. 

Lewis M. White, Commercial 
Coordinator, Economic Policy Staff, 
lectured to new Foreign Service offi- 
cers on August 24. 

William H. Lewis, Director, Offi- 
cer of Inter-African Affairs, and 
Donald Norland, Ambassador- 
designate to Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland, visited New York on Oc- 
tober 14 and 15 for consultations with 
USUN, the African-American Insti- 
tute and the African-American Labor 
Center. 

James Pope has completed his as- 
signment as Director of the Office of 
African Public Affairs and has re- 
turned to USIA. He has been replaced 
by Roburt A. Dumas, Sr., who re- 
cently returned to the Department after 
completing his assignment as Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Ouagadougou. 

Newly sworn-in Ambassadors to AF 
area countries included William G. 
Bradford, Chad, sworn in October 1; 
Patricia M. Byrne, Mali, October 8; T. 
Frank Crigler, Rwanda, September 
29; Monteagle Stearns, Ivory Coast, 
October 13; Ronald D. Palmer, Togo, 
September 28; Melissa F. Wells, 
Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde, Oc- 
tober 15. 

Ambassadors recently in the De- 
partment on consultation included W. 
Beverly Carter, Liberia, and Anthony 
D. Marshall, Kenya. 
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RETIRES—Katherine M. Glazer received 
ACDA's Certificate of Appreciation on her 
retirement after 28 years of service. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


ACDA Director Fred C. Ikle par- 
ticipated in the Arms Control Seminar 
at Harvard on November 10. He gave 
an address before the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations on November 12. 

Deputy Director John Lehman 
spoke before the Los Angeles World 
Affairs Council October 22 on the top- 
ic, ‘Deterrence in Arms Control.’’ He 
addressed students and advisers of the 
Inter-American Defense College at 
Fort McNair in Washington, D.C., on 
October 28. 

Deputy Assistant Director Charles 


Van Doren, Non-Proliferation and 
Advanced Technology Bureau, par- 
ticipated in the New York Arms Con- 
trol Seminar on Non-Proliferation Oc- 
tober 18. 

Roger Pajak, International 
Relations/Arms Transfer Division, 
spoke to the Foreign Affairs Inter- 
departmental Seminar at FSI October 
28 on ‘‘Arms Transfer to the Middle 
East.”” 

Robert Kupperman, Chief Scientist, 
spoke to several groups from the 
Middletown Branch Campus of Miami 
University in Middletown, Ohio, and 
addressed the Middletown Council on 
World Affairs on October 10 and 11. 

Deputy Public Affairs Adviser Ada- 
lyn Davis took part in a panel discus- 
sion on ‘**Disarmament—What Are 
the Real Alternatives?,’’ sponsored 
by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and held at the Fircrest 
United Methodist Church in Tacoma, 
Wash., on November 14. 

Robert C. Gallucci, International 
Division, Non-Proliferation and Ad- 
vanced Technology Bureau, spoke at 
Swarthmore College October 27 on the 
subject of non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

Brigadier General John E. Ralph, 
USAF, has been assigned by the De- 
partment of Defense as Senior Military 
Advisor to the Director of ACDA, vice 
Maj. Gen. K.C. Kaericher. A graduate 
of the U.S. Military Academy, the Air 
Command and Staff College and the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, General Ralph also holds a 
Master’s Degree in international rela- 
tions from Princeton University. He is 
coming to ACDA from the position of 


MONROVIA—Ambassador W. Beverly Carter, Jr., center, hosted a reception at the Resi- 
dence in honor of the President of Liberia and Mrs. William R. Tolbert, Jr., before their 
departure on a State Visit to the United States. The Ambassador is shown introducing Lt. 
Col. and Mrs. William Cummings, Jr., of the U.S. Military Mission, to the President. 
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Director of Doctrine, Concepts and 
Objectives in the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Opera- 
tions, Headquarters, USAF. 

Alfred L. Mowery has been detailed 
for ten months to the Non- 
Proliferation and Advanced Technol- 
ogy Bureau under the Science and 
Technology Fellowship Program of 
the Department of Commerce. A 
graduate of Duke University with MS 
and PhD degrees in physics from North 
Carolina State, Dr. Mowery spent 
seven years with the Westinghouse 
Astro-nuclear Laboratory before join- 
ing the AEC in 1970. He has most 
recently worked as a Project Engineer 
in the Space Nuclear Systems Division 
of ERDA. 

James Foresman, a graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy with a degree in 
operations analysis from the Navy 
Post-graduate School, has been as- 
signed to the Non-Proliferation and 
Advanced Technology Bureau. Com- 
mander Foresman is a naval aviator 
and operations analyst who has served 
a number of tours in operations analy 
sis work. His most recent assignment 
was with the Office of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff where he worked on SALT 
analyses 

After three and a half years with the 
Verification and Analysis Bureau, As 
sistant Director Amrom Katz is return 
ing to California. At a farewell lunch 
eon the Deputy Director presented Mr 
Katz with the Agency's Superior 
Honor Award and a Certificate of Ap 
preciation for his past service. He will 
continue to pursue his interest in arms 
control by serving as a consultant 

Manfred Eimer will serve as Acting 

Assistant Director and head of the Ver- 
ification and Analysis Bureau pending 
the nomination by the President and 
confirmation by the Senate of a re- 
placement for Mr. Katz. A graduate of 
California Tech and a longtime scien- 
tist with the Aerojet-General Corpora- 
tion, Dr. Eimer served as a senior ver- 
ification expert in DDR&E at the De- 
fense Department before joining 
ACDA in 1974 as Chief of the Verifi- 
cation Division. He was appointed 
Deputy Director of VAB earlier this 
year. 

Thomas Hirschfeld, former Chief of 
the Regional Division and Deputy to 
the Chief Scientist, has been given a 
one-year temporary assignment with 
the State Department as a member of 
the Policy Planning Staff. 

After five years with ACDA, Peter 
Sharfman has accepted a position in 
the Office of Net Assessments of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


aa 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur W. 
Hummel, Jr., chaired the South 
Pacific talks held in the Department on 
September 24. He attended the Secre- 
tary’s bilateral meetings in New York 
with Foreign Ministers from the EA 
area on September 29 and 30 and Oc- 
tober 6 and 8. He also participated in 
the 22nd U.S.-Japan Planning Talks 
in Williamsburg, October 4-6. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller participated in a panel dis- 
cussion at a combined session of the 
National War College and the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces on 
October 12. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond took part in the South 
Pacific talks in the Department and 
also attended the South Pacific Com- 
mission Conference in Noumea, New 
Caledonia, October 18-27 


‘ 


PORT MORESBY—The U.S. Embassy 
team of Ree Nurnburger and Robert Fitts 
fought for several hours to land this 190 
pound whaler shark, beating out the rest of 
the diplomatic corps for first prize in the 
Queen's Birthday game fishing contest. It 
was their first game fishing experience. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Oscar 
V. Armstrong spoke at a colloquium 
on ‘*Post-Mao China’’ at the Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies of the George 
Washington University on September 
27. Mr. Armstrong attended the 22nd 
U.S.-Japan Planning Talks held in 
Williamsburg. He also addressed an 
informal seminar at the Georgetown 
University School of Foreign Service 
on October 12. 

Anthony Geber, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Policy (EA/EP), at- 
tended the Asia-Pacific Council of 
American Chambers of Commerce 
General Election Meeting held in 
Jakarta October 15-18. Enroute, he 
also stopped at Tokyo and Hong Kong 
to hold consultations with Economic/ 
Commercial Officers at those posts. 

On October 19, Richard H. Imus, 
Deputy Director of EA/EP, spoke on 
‘*East Asia: U.S. Interests and 
Economic Prospects’’ at the Confer- 
ence on the Asian Business Outlook. 
The Conference was sponsored by the 
International Management and De- 
velopment Institute of the School of 
Advanced International Studies of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Richard R. Hart, Senior Political 
Officer in the Office for People’s Re- 
public of China, Mongolia, Hong 
Kong and Macao Affairs (EA/PRCM), 
addressed a group from the College of 
William and Mary at Asia House on 
October 7. 

Mr. Hart and Mary Von Briesen, 
Country Officer for Hong Kong in 
EA/PRCM, spoke to the FSI Area 
Studies Course on the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, Mongolia and Hong 
Kong. 

There has been a minor reorganiza- 
tion in the Office of the Executive Di- 
rector (EA/EX) resulting in the crea- 
tion of an additional Post Management 
Officer position and the combination 
of the responsibilities of the Adminis- 
trative and Personnel Officers into a 
single Administrative/Personnel Offi- 
cer position. In addition to their gen- 
eral geographic responsibilities, Post 
Management Officers will assume re- 
sponsibilities relating to position man- 
agement; they are Donald A. Wether- 
bee (Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, 
People’s Republic of China), Thomas 
Solitario (Thailand, Laos, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Burma, Indonesia) and 
Howard F. Williams (Papua-New 
Guinea, the Philippines, Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji). The Administra- 
tive/Personnel Officer is Theodore J. 
Villinski. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau included Ambassador to 
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Malaysia Francis T. Underhill, Jr.; 
Ambassador to Korea Richard L. 
Sneider; Ambassador to Singapore 
John H. Holdridge; Ernest J. Hortum, 
Administrative Counselor at Jakarta; 
Norman W. Getsinger, International 
Relations Officer, coming to the De- 
partment from Hong Kong; Henry 
Bardach, going to Jakarta as Economic 
Counselor; David A. Peterson, Build- 
ings Services Specialist, transferring 
from Tehran to Hong Kong; Helen D. 
Spurrier, assigned as Communications 
and Records Officer at Vientiane. 
Also, Michael Frandock, going 
from OPR/ST to Hong Kong as Gen- 
eral Services Officer; Anne M. 
McHugh, Assistant Personnel Officer 
in Bangkok, on home leave and return; 
Charles R. Baquet, former General 
Services Officer at Hong Kong, as- 
signed to Beirut; Grace Risbeck, 
going to Rangoon as secretary to the 
Deputy Chief of Mission; Janet Au- 
gustine, assigned to Tokyo as Assist- 
ant Personnel Officer; Etta Young, 
transferring to Jakarta as secretary to 
the Administrative Counselor; and 
Sandra Grigola, assigned to Jakarta as 
secretary in the Economic Section. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Paul H. 
Boeker represented the Department on 
the U.S. delegation to the IMF/IBRD 
meetings in Manila October 2-8. The 
direction of those organizations’ ac- 
tivities, including their responsiveness 
to the problems of the developing 
world, were reviewed. 

On September 9 and 10, Joel Biller, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Trans- 
portation, Telecommunications and 
Commercial Affairs, led the U.S. de- 
legation to the first round of negotia- 
tions in London on a new U.S.-U.K. 
air services agreement. 

Mr. Biller was U.S. Representative 
to the INTELSAT Assembly of Parties 
in Nairobi, September 27-30. The As- 
sembly, which is the INTELSAT 
organ primarily of interest to parties as 
sovereign states, was attended by 69 of 
its 95 members. John O’ Neill, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Communications Policy (TD), was Al- 
ternate Representative. Before return- 
ing home, Mr. O’Neill also spent a day 
in Geneva attending meetings with the 
Secretary General of the International 
Telecommunications Union and mem- 
bers of his staff. 

Arthur Freeman, TD, was the U.S. 
Representative at the VIth Plenary As- 
sembly of the International Telegraph 
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with Ambassador Francis T. Underhill, Jr., left, and PAO F. Weston Fenhagen 


before the 


Malaysian American Society's Bicentennial dinner August 6 at the Hilton Hotel here. The 
dinner was the concluding major celebration of America’s 200th anniversary, organized by 
USIS under auspices of the Malaysian American Society. 


and Telephone Consultative Commit- 
tee in Geneva September 27 to October 
8. The Plenary approved recommenda- 
tions covering technical and operating 
aspects of international telegraph and 
telephone service. 

Between September 27 and October 
22, Robert A. Brown, Chief, Aviation 
Negotiations Division, led U.S. dele- 
gations to meetings in Senegal, Ivory 
Coast, the Philippines, Australia and 
New Zealand covering civil aviation 
matters. In both Senegal and the Ivory 
Coast, the delegation held two weeks 
of negotiations relating to route struc- 
tures. In the Philippines two days of 
informal talks resulted in some op- 
timism regarding the possible role of 
U.S. airlines in President Marcos’ 
Open Skies program. The talks in Aus- 
tralia touched on Australian concern 
regarding a December capacity in- 
crease by U.S. airlines. In New Zea- 
land they focused on U.S. concern 
over Air New Zealand’s current capac- 
ity and its proposed increase. 

William W. Geimer, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International 
Trade Policy, was in Latin America 
August 29 to September 9 as part of a 
trade policy team discussing Multilat- 
eral Trade Negotiation-related issues. 
He also participated in a conference on 
MTN in Geneva September 20 and 21. 

On October 9, Richard J. Smith, Di- 
rector, Office of Investment Affairs, 
attended the N. W. Regional AISEC (a 
student economic organization) Con- 


ference on North/South Dialogue, held 
at Boston University. He delivered the 
keynote address on ‘“The Multina- 
tional Corporation and International 
Investment’ and chaired a panel dis- 
cussion on codes for multinationals. 
On October 13 Mr. Smith addressed a 
U.S. Business and Industry Advisory 
Committee meeting in New York on 
U.S. and foreign government reaction 
and follow-up activities to the OECD 
Investment Declaration and 
Guidelines for multinational corpora- 
tions. 

Elinor Constable, Deputy Director, 
Office of Investment Affairs, partici- 
pated in the Workshop on U.S. Inter- 
national Economic Policies sponsored 
jointly by the Council on International 
Economic Policy and the International 
Management Development Institute 
September 29 and 30. There was an 
exchange of views on how the Gov- 
ernment could better coordinate its 
economic policy and how the business 
community could make its views 
known in a better way. 

E. Allan Wendt, Director, Office of 
International Commodities, repre- 
sented the U.S. at the Sixth Session of 
the CIEC Raw Materials Commission 
in Paris September 12-20 and the 
OECD High Level Group on Com- 
modities September 21 and 22. 

From September 25 to October 3, 
Thomas O’Donnell, Chief, Tropical 
Products Division (TRP), and Marc 
Wall of TRP attended the 29th Coffee 
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Council in London. During this meet- 
ing the International Coffee Agree- 
ment of 1976 took effect. Mr. O’Don- 
nell and Paul Pilkauskas of TRP par- 
ticipated in the discussions of the 
Sugar Advisory Group in London Oc- 
tober 5-8. The possibility of a new 
International Sugar Agreement was 
discussed. 

John Ferch, Director, Office of 
Food Policy and Programs (OFP), 
served as alternate delegate to the 
Third Session of the Consultative 
Group on Food Production and In- 
vestment in Manila September 18-25. 
He consulted with the Government of 
Mexico on October 14 on meat im- 
ports. 

The International Wheat Council 
Preparatory Group met at a technical 
level in London September 21-24 to 
discuss a new agreement. Fred Vaz- 
naugh represented the Department at 
the talks. 

Paul Taylor, Chief of the Food Pol- 
icy Division, discussed meat imports 
with the governments of Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua and Honduras August 30 to 
September 4. 

Frank Spillman of OFP served on 
the U.S. delegation to the Develop- 
ment Commission of the Conference 
on International Economic Coopera- 
tion September 13-20. 

New employees in the Bureau in- 
clude John St. John, Industrial and 
Strategic Materials Division; Stephen 
T. Johnson, Food for Freedom Divi- 
sion; Thomas G. Weston, Trade 
Agreements Division; Alvin P. 
Adams, Jr., Office of Development 
Finance; William K. Davis, Planning 
and Economic Analysis Staff; John P. 
Felt, Trade Agreements Division. 

Also, Stuart Lynn, General Com- 
mercial Policy Division; William 
Hall, Commercial Management Divi- 
sion; Edward M. Sacchet, Commercial 
Development Division; Henry Clarke, 
Office of East-West Trade; Michael 
Cutter, Executive Office; Edward 
Whitman, Office of Aviation Negotia- 
tions; Sharon Howell, Office of 
East-West Trade; and Geneva 
Roberts, Industrial and Strategic Ma- 
terials Division. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John 
Richardson, Jr., spoke on ‘‘Citizen- 
ship and Interdependence—Chailenge 
and Opportunities’’ at a national con- 
ference sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education in Kansas City, Sep- 
tember 21. 
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examines the floor of the Temple of Zeus 
during a visit to Nemea with Chancellor 
Bowker of the University of California at 
Berkeley. Mrs. Kubisch and Chancellor 
Bowker, in light suit, look on. 


Mr. Richardson was the keynote 
speaker on September 27 at the 8th 
International Conference of Archivists 
in Washington. Mr. Richardson’s 
speaking topic was *‘An American 
Learning Process’’ at a National Press 
Club luncheon on October | marking 
the closing session of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s International Bicenten- 
nial Conference on **The United States 
in the World.”’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Patricia 
Lindh participated in the Conference 
of the National Council of Community 
World Affairs held September 27 and 
28 in Philadelphia. Mrs. Lindh and 
Constance Stuart, Director, Office of 
International Visitor Programs, at- 
tended a seminar at Rutgers Univer- 
sity which marked the end of the U.S. 
visit of participants in the Multi- 
Regional Project on Women in the 
Political Process. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Chris- 
tian A. Chapman on October 12 wel- 
comed members of the Multi-Regional 
Project on the American Economy and 
a Bicentennial visitor group from 
Spain. The next day he addressed par- 
ticipants in the Multi-Regional Project 
for Foreign Service and Technology 
Museum Professionals. 

Mariada C. Bourgin, CU Minority 
Programs Office, participated in 
workshop sessions on minority stu- 


dents in study programs abroad at the 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, October 8 and 9. Mrs. Bourgin 
also met with directors of overseas 
programs at UCLA, Stanford, the 
University of Colorado at Boulder and 
the University of Denver October 
11-14. 

Paul Ward, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Policy and Plans (CU/OPP), 
visited Fredonia, New York, Sep- 
tember 27-29, for the PA bureau, ad- 
dressing groups of students and Rotar- 
ians. During the visit he also attended 
a curriculum development meeting at 
Fredonia State College and visited or- 
ganizations in the area that cooperate 
with CU. 

Gilbert Anderson, Senior Program 
Analyst in CU/OPP, participated in a 
conference on off-campus education at 
Lincoln College (Illinois) October 1 
and 2. Thirteen colleges sent represen- 
tatives to the conference, designed to 
initiate plans for a consortium of in- 
stitutions in Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin for extra-mural and interna- 
tional education programs. 

Eleanor Hicks, Program Analyst in 
CU/OPP, attended the American Polit- 
ical Science Association meeting in 
Chicago, September 6-10. 

Richard Straus, Director, Office of 
Western European and Canadian Pro- 
grams, briefed a group of U.S. mayors 
in New York before their departure as 
a CU-sponsored delegation to the 
‘“*Conference on Culture and Urban 
Development’’ in Munich October 
10-17. Mr. Strauss represented CU at 
Duke University’s Canadian Studies 
Center Conference on ‘‘Revolution 
and Evolution,’’ October 10 to 14. 

Michael J. Johnson, Director, Of- 
fice of Private Cooperation (CU/PC), 
participated in an American Council 
on Education Task Force Meeting on 
Education for International Business 
in New York September 24. 

Thomas Turqman, Deputy Director, 
CU/PC, participated in a seminar at 
Yale Unversity’s Seven Springs Cen- 
ter in New York, September 29 to Oc- 
tober 1, on new programs and man- 
agement techniques for corporate 
philanthropy in developing countries. 

John T. Wheelock, formerly Deputy 
Director of the Office of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Programs, joined the 
staff of CU/PC as Special Projects Of- 
ficer. 

Elizabeth Lokey, CU/PC, attended 
the Supervisory Studies Seminar at 
Harpers Ferry, October 3-8. 

David I. Hitchcock, Director, Of- 
fice of East Asian and Pacific Pro- 
grams (CU/EA), visited Harvard Uni- 
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versity and the Fletcher School Oc- 
tober 8—12. He also participated in the 
New England Regional Conference of 
the Association for Asian Studies at 
Dartmouth College. 

George Beasley and Harlow Car- 
penter, Chief of China Programs and 
China Program Officer in CU/EA, re- 
spectively, attended an orientation 
program at the Department’s Recep- 
tion Center in New York September 27 
and 28 and at the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and the National 
Committee on U.S.-China Relations. 

Paul Bofinger, CU/EA, attended the 
Executive Performance Seminar at 
Cacapon Lodge, W. Va., September 
19-24. 

Jean Moretti, CU/EA Academic 
Program Officer, visited the Institute 
of International Education, the Asia 
Society and the Council on Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange in New 
York September 27 and 28. 

The Department’s Music Advisory 
Panels for classical music and for jazz, 
folk and rock music met in the De- 
partment October 6 and 14, respec- 
tively, and evaluated over 100 differ- 
ent performing artists and groups in- 
terested in overseas tours. 

Robert O. Jones, Director, Interna- 
tional Athletic Programs (CU/IAP), 
participated in an international sports 
and physical education seminar in 
Washington, D.C., October 13 and 
14, sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on International Sports in coopera- 
tion with the International Council for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. 

Alfred E. Smith, CU/IAP, ad- 
dressed members of the International 
Swimming Committee of the Amateur 
Athletic Union on ‘‘CU Sports Pro- 
grams’’ on October 12 at the 89th An- 
nual Convention of the AAU, held in 
Phoenix. 

He also participated in discussions 
on sports exchange proposals with 
AAU officials representing basket- 
ball, boxing, wrestling and track and 
field. 

Owen B. Lee assumed his duties as 
Deputy Director, Office of Inter- 
American Programs, replacing 
Dwight Mason, now a Congressional 
Fellow. Mr. Lee was formerly Politi- 
cal Affairs Officer in Madrid. 

James F. Relph, Jr., Director, Of- 
fice of African Programs (CU/AF), on 
September 20 addressed this year's 
participants in the eight-week orienta- 
tion program organized by the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Women. Susan Murphy, CU/AF, as- 
sisted in the opening ceremonies. 
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Ken Chard, CU/AF, welcomed 27 
Africans from 17 countries to the fall 
orientation course of the Professional 
Exchange Project in San Francisco, 
jointly sponsored by CU and Opera- 
tion Crossroads Africa and held Sep- 
tember 14-19. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. 
Hartman and Ambassador to Spain 
Wells Stabler participated in the inau- 
gural meeting on October 1 of the 
U.S.-Spanish Council, which was 
convened in the Department by Secre- 
tary Kissinger and Foreign Minister 
Oreja. The Council was established as 
the senior consultative body to oversee 
implementation of the Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation with 
Spain, which entered into force Sep- 
tember 21. 

The Secretary met with the Cana- 
dian Minister of External Affairs, 
Donald C. Jamieson, on October 15 
and hosted a working lunch in his 
honor at the Department. Among the 
Canadian officials in attendance were 
Ambassador Jack H. Warren and 
Under Secretary Basil Robinson. Am- 
bassador to Canada Thomas O. Enders 
and Assistant Secretary Hartman were 
among the Department officials par- 
ticipating. 

Mr. Hartman and Nelson Ledsky, 
Director, Office of Southern European 
Affairs (EUR/SE), accompanied the 
Secretary to New York for bilateral 
meetings during the period of the UN 
General Assembly. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
G. Lowenstein spoke in Oslo at the 
Troms¢ Seminar, sponsored by the 
Norwegian Atlantic Committee, Oc- 


tober 9, and on October 11 addressed 
the Swedish Institute of World Af- 
fairs. Earlier, he had participated in a 
meeting of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations at Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, Oc- 
tober 4-7. 

In attendance at the Principal Offi- 
cers’ Conference in Ottawa September 
19-22 were Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Richard D. Vine; John H. Rouse, 
Jr., Director, Office of Canadian Af- 
fairs (EUR/CAN); Carl J. Clement, 
Deputy Director, EUR/CAN; and 
Executive Director Joan M. Clark. 

On September 22 and 23, Mr. Vine 
attended a Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense (PJBD) meeting in Sydney, 
Nova Scotia. He also participated in 
the Fourth Lester B. Pearson Confer- 
ence at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, 
September 23-25 and traveled to Oslo, 
Paris, Bonn, and London for consulta- 
tions October 8-15. Mr. Clement, 
EUR/CAN, also attended the PJBD 
meeting in Nova Scotia. 

Ambassador Anne Armstrong ar- 
rived in the Department October 14 for 
consultations, returning to London 
October 26. 

Preparatory to departing for his new 
appointment as Ambassador to The 
Netherlands, Robert J. McCloskey vis- 
ited New York in September for con- 
sultations arranged by the Business 
Council for International Understand- 
ing with companies and financial in- 
Stitutions having interests in The 
Netherlands, including Pan American 
World Airways, Inc.; Phillip Morris, 
Inc.; The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
N.A.; EXXON Corp.; and Manufac- 
turers’ Hanover Trust Co. 

Laurence H. Silberman, Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia, on October 2 
conferred with Assistant Secretary 


Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs Pa- 


AT CONFERENCE—Deputy 
tricia S. Lindh, right, addresses Directors of Consortia 


of historically biack colleges at the 


the Department Sept. 16-17, sponored by CU's Minority Program. 
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Hartman and other EUR officials and 
participated with the Secretary, the 
Counselor, and Mr. Hartman in a 
meeting with Yugoslav Foreign Secre 
tary Minic 

Ambassador to Malta Robert P 
Smith was in the Department on con 
sultation and on home leave from July 
21 to September 10 

Consul General Herbert Kaiser, 
Zagreb, was in the Department on con 
sultation October 14—21 prior to tak- 
ing home leave 

On September 23, Mr. Rouse of 
EUR/CAN spoke on the adequacy of 
mass media news flows between the 
U.S. and Canada at a communications 
conference at Syracuse University. On 
September 30 Mr. Rouse was in atten- 
dance as note-taker at the meeting be 
tween the Secretary and Canadian Ex 
ternal Affairs Minister Jamieson at 
UNGA in New York 

On September 28, Karl Jonietz, En 
vironmental Officer, EUR/CAN, trav 
eled to Colorado and Montana to meet 
with officials of the EPA and local 
interests regarding Poplar River. On 
October | he visited the Rio Algom 
Mine in British Columbia for a tour of 
the proposed development. Mr 
Jonietz also attended the semi-annual 


session of the LIC in Ottawa October 
+-6 

Raymond C. Ewing, recently as 
signed as EUR/SE Deputy Director, 
made an orientation trip to Ankara, 
Izmir, Istanbul, Athens, Nicosia and 
Brussels 

Officer-in-charge of Greek Affairs 
James Morton traveled to Athens, 
Thessaloniki, and London 

Former Greek Desk Officer John 
Day departed on October 12 on trans- 
fer to Ottawa as Political Counselor 

Mark Garrison, Director, Office of 
Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/SOV), 
participated in the University of Rhode 
Island's Honors Colloquium in Provi 
dence on September 29 

Jon Glassman, EUR/SOV, ad 
dressed the National Interdepartmen 
tal Seminar September | on **The 
Soviet Union and the Middle East."’ 
He spoke on the same subject at the 
Soviet and Eastern European area 
studies course at the Foreign Service 
Institute October 8 

James Treichel, EUR/SOV, at 
tended an Executive Performance 
Seminar at Cacapon Lodge, W.Va., 
September 19-24 

Dale R. Herspring, EUR/SOV, at- 
tended the American Association for 


en 


LUXEMBOURG—Ambassador Rosemary L. Ginn talks with Grand Duke Jean of Luxem- 
bourg during Patton Day ceremonies here. In the background is the U.S. color guard. 
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the Advancement of Slavic Studies 
Convention in St. Louis October 6-9 
where he presented a paper on Polish 
and East German civil-military rela- 
tions. Mr. Herspring also addressed 
the St. Louis World Affairs Council 
and students and faculty at Washing- 
ton University 

Anthony C. Albrecht, Director, Of- 
fice of OECD, European Community 
and Atlantic Political-Economic Af- 
fairs (EUR/RPE), attended the Oc- 
tober 14 and 15 meeting of the 
OECD's Executive Committee in Spe- 
cial Session in Paris 

Denis Lamb of RPE attended the 
conference on the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations in Geneva on September 
21 and 22. He subsequently traveled to 
Paris and Brussels to consult with the 
U.S. Missions to the OECD and the 
European Community and to London 
for consultations with Embassy staff 
members. On October 12, Mr. Lamb 
attended the annual meeting of the 
U.S. Business and Industry Advisory 
Committee to the OECD 

Phillip McLean, EUR/RPE, at- 
tended the review of the aid programs 
of the U.S. and the European Commu- 
nity by the Development Assistance 
Committee of the OECD in Paris Oc- 
tober 12 and 13. 

John J. Crowley, Jr., Director, Of- 
fice of Northern European Affairs 
(EUR/NE), visited London, Stock- 
holm, Oslo, and Helsinki for consulta- 
tions October 8-21. 

Ron Woods, Deputy Director, 
EUR/NE, visited London, Stockholm, 
Helsinki, Copenhagen, Oslo, and 
Reykjavik during the course of an 
orientation trip September 23 to Oc- 
tober 8. 

Kent Brown, Czechoslovak Desk 
Officer, Office of Eastern European 
Affairs (EUR/EE), attended the 8th 
National Convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies in St. Louis October 
6-9. He also addressed the St. Louis 
World Affairs Council and met with 
students and faculty at Washington 
University. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Members of the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy visited New York, De- 
troit and several cities and towns in the 
Appalachian region of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, October 4-16. Focusing 
their attention on urban and rural de- 
velopment problems, Seminar partici- 
pants met with city and county offi- 
cials, including the mayors of New 
York and Detroit, Congressman 
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Badillo of the South Bronx , executives 
of the Renaissance Center in Detroit 
and officials of the TVA and the High- 
lander Center 

Other activities of the Seminar in- 
cluded meetings with Ambassador 
Scranton at USUN, executives of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank and the televi- 
sion industry, the President of 
Chrysler Corporation, officials of the 
UAW, and the faculty and students of 
Union College in Barbourville, Ky 

John H. Miller has been assigned to 
FSI as a Training Officer in Adminis 
trative Training, School of Profes 
sional Studies. Mr. Miller most re 
cently served as Administrative Offi 
cer in Georgetown, Guyana 

Newly -appointed Language Instruc 
tors at FSI include Virginia Brennan, 
Bulgarian, Elisabeth DeMaynadier, 
French; and Horia Puscasiu, Roma 
nian 


inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


Inspector General Robert M. Sayre 
began a series of on-site consultations 
with inspection teams in the field dur 
ing October. Inspections in progress at 
Hong Kong, Peking and Moscow were 
included on his schedule; he also 
planned to visit Copenhagen and Oslo 
to consult with Chiefs of Mission on 
management issues developed in the 
recent EUR/NE Conduct-of-Relations 


inspection. 


RETIRES—Senior inspector Stephen J 
Campbell, left, and inspector General 
Robert M. Sayre recall some of Mr 
Campbell's overseas inspecting experi- 
ences. Mr. Campbell, who retired on Sept 
30 after leading nine overseas inspec- 
tons, received a plaque at his retirement 
ceremony on Sept. 29 


On October 26, Ambassador Sayre 
participated in the consular conference 
held in Bangkok for EA area person 
nel 

Deputy Inspector General Peter J 
Skoufis began consultations with 
teams in the AF and NEA areas in Oc 
tober. Mr. Skoufis will confer with 
team leaders and post management in 
the Embassies at Kinshasa, Bujum- 
bura and Tunis 

George Lowe joined the S/IG in- 
spection staff in October. He was pre- 
viously with the General Accounting 
Office. 
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intelligence and Research 


Harold H. Saunders, Director of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
accompanied the Secretary on his trip 
to Africa, September 13-26, visiting 
Kenya, Tanzania, Zambia, Zaire and 
South Africa. 

Arthur Morrissey, Office of 
Strategic Affairs, visited academics at 
Princeton, Penn, MIT and Harvard 
Universities during the week of Sep- 
tember 27, to discuss technology 
transfer policy issues 

On October 13 Dr. Morrissey ad 
dressed the FSI Area Studies Course 
on the PRC on ‘‘Science, Technology 
and Strategy." 

Herbert Horowitz, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
East Asia and Pacific (REA), attended 
a panel on “‘PRC Economic Affairs”’ 
at Brookings Institution September 
23 

E. Anthony Wayne, REA, partici 
pated in a panel on “‘China’’ at the FSI 
Senior Seminar on September 22 

Merrill J. Kahn, REA, lectured on 
‘“Functions of the Department of 
State’’ at Wheaton College in Mas- 
sachusetts on October | 

Roger G. Swenson, REA, attended 
a Sino-Soviet Colloquium at the 
George Washington University Sep- 
tember 13. Michael Pillsbury of the 
Rand Corporation addressed the col- 
loquium on ‘‘PRC-USSR Relations."’ 

Jon A. Wiant, REA, attended the 


PERSONNEL WORKSHOP—The first of a new series of two-week personnel workshops was held as FS! from September 27 to October 8. 
Participants, from left to right, are Earl A. Kessler, Course Chairman; Don C. Pierson, Alfred H. Neal, Jr., Camilo E. Leon, Janet L. 
Augustine, Charlies O. Skellenger, Elizabeth J. Elliott, Mary Ann Nape, Thomas J. Ranson, Director, Officu of Employees Services; Vivian 
H. Gallas, Joseph J. Paciorka, Jr., Douglas E. Owen, and A. John Warnecki, Coordinator, Administrative Training. 
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U.S. DELEGATION—Joseph Meresman, Counselor for Administrative Affairs at the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations, right, swears in the U.S. Delegation to the 31st Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, which opened September 21. Shown, left to right, 
are Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations, 
Representative; Ambassador Jacob M. Myerson, U.S. Representative on the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council, Alternate Representative; Pearl Bailey, U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations, Special Adviser; Secretary Kissinger, Chairman of the Delegation, ex 
officio, during his presence at the Session; Ersa Hines Poston, Civil Service Commission of 
New York, Alternate Representative; Ambassador William W. Scranton, U.S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations, Representative and Chairman of the Delegation; and Ambas- 
sador Albert W. Sherer, Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative on the United Nations Security 
Council, Alternate Representative. The session is scheduled to end December 21. 


Burma Council Seminar on ‘‘Burma’s 
Future’’ at the Asia Society in New 
York City September 14. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the Soviet 
Union Division of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe (RSE), 
spoke on *‘US-USSR Relations’’ at 
the American University School of In- 
ternational Services on October 6. 

Eric Willenz, RSE, participated in a 
panel on ‘‘Comparative Foreign Pol- 
icy’’ at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Slavic Studies in 
St. Louis, October 6-9. Mr. Willenz 
also met with students and faculty 
members at Memphis State University 
October 9-13. 

Edward W. Schaefer, Chief of the 
Western African Division of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa 
(RAF), made an orientation trip to Af- 
rica during which he visited Zaire, 
Nigeria, Ivory Coast, Liberia, The 
Gambia and Senegal, September 9 to 
October 7. 

Ann M. Reid, RAF, participated in 
a conference on ‘‘The Ethiopian Rev- 
olution’’ at the Johnson Foundation 
Conference Center, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, sponsored by the University of 
Wisconsin, September 28 and 29. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
the Near East and South Asia (RNA), 
and Graeme Bannerman, David New- 
ton, David Long, and William Kirby, 
also of RNA, attended the 30th Annual 
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Conference of the Middle East Insti- 
tute, on ‘Economic Development in 
the Middle East,’’ October 15 and 16. 
Mr. Stoddard gave the conference 
summation. Mr. Stoddard, George 


Harris, and Mr. Long also attended the 
7th annual meeting of the Shaybanni 
Society of International Law, Oct. 16. 


George G.B. Griffin, Chief of the 
South Asia Division of RNA, partici- 
pated in a conference on ‘‘The Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf in World 
Politics’? at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity in Kalamazoo, October 7-9. 

Robert D. Hodgson, Director, Of- 
fice of the Geographer (RGE), and 
Frederick F. Monroe of his staff par- 
ticipated in U.S.-Canadian Maritime 
Boundary negotiations in Ottawa on 
September 23. Mr. Monroe also met 
with Government and academic scien- 
tists in Miami, Fla., September 27 and 
28 and with staff members of the U.S. 
Geological Survey in Menlo Park, 
Calif., concerning continental shelf 
problems, September 29 and 30. 

Louis F. Licht, III, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for American Re- 
publics (RAR), consulted with Em- 
bassy officials at Panama, Ecuador, 
Colombia, and Trinidad and Tobago, 
September 2-26. 

Harvey D. Lampert, RAR, attended 
a lecture at Johns Hopkins University 
by Jamaican Foreign Minister Dudley 
Thompson on ‘‘Intra-Western Hemi- 
sphere Relations,’’ October 6. 


Elizabeth H. Hyman, RAR, lectured 
September 14 at FSI to the Latin 
American Area Studies Course on 
‘*The Role of the Latin American Mili- 
tary.”’ 

Philip J. Woltson, Chief of the Di-. 
vision for Western Europe, Office of 
Research and Analysis for Western 
Europe (RWE), visited Bonn and con- 
sular posts in the Federal Repubic of 
Germany September 28 to October 12 
to discuss the presidential elections 
and internal politics in the aftermath of 
the elections. 

Santa Parker, Office of the Deputy 
Director for Coordination (DDC), at- 
tended the Labor Relations Course for 
EEO Counselors sponsored by the 
Civil Service .Commission, October 
13-15. 

Pio D. Uliassi, Office of External 
Research (XR), attended the Confer- 
ence on West European Studies at the 
University of Nebraska in Omaha, Oc- 
tober 14-16. 

Warren H. Reynolds, XR, attended 
the annual conference of the American 
Economic Association in Atlantic 
City, September 15-18. Mr. Reynolds 
also attended an Interagency Group 
Meeting in Chicago on September 20. 

Sharon Baber, XR, conducted the 
Regulatory Materials Workshop at FSI 
on September 27 for newly appointed 
Foreign Service secretaries of the De- 
partment, as well as for secretaries 
from other foreign affairs agencies. 

Diane Kelly, XR, attended FSI’s 
‘*Effective Writing Course’’ Sep- 
tember 9 to October 5. 

Lawrence J. Kennon, Director of 
the Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis (REC), and Margaret B. 
Dray and William D. Miller of his staff 
attended the American Economic As- 
sociation Conference in Atlantic City, 
September 16 and 17. Mrs. Dray also 
visited U.S. Embassy officials in Lon- 
don and Rome, the U.S. Missions to 
the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development in Paris, and 
the U.S. Mission to the European 
Economic Community in Brussels, to 
discuss bases for international 
economic cooperation, September 28 
to October 14. 

Samuel F. Hart, Deputy Director, 
REC, and David H. Vance of REC 
attended a conference of the Interna- 
tional Research Center for Energy and 
Economic Development in Boulder, 
Colorado, October 18 and 19. 

Martin Kohn, REC, attended the 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies in St. Louis and participated in 
a panel on ‘‘Trade and Aid, Oil and 
Arms,’’ October 7 and 8. 
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Lawrence W. Witt, REC, visited 
U.S. Embassy officials in Geneva, 
Brussels and Paris, October 5-21. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Robert F. Dorr, REA; 
Ernestine S. Heck, CIS; Thomas R. 
Maertens, CIS; Gay Stilley, RWE; and 
Barbara F. Thomson, REC. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Harry W. 
Shlaudeman represented President 
Ford before publishers and editors of 
the Inter-American Press Association 
(IAPA) on October 13 at its annual 
meeting in Williamsburg, Va. 

Stephen Rogers, Director, Office of 
Regional Economic Policy (ECP), was 
in San Francisco October 21 to address 
a group co-sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of State on the ‘‘Sell in Ven- 
ezuela’’ campaign. 

Lauralee Peters went to Min- 
neapolis October 13 to address the 
World Trade Association on the sub- 
ject of the Andean Common Market. 

Louise Geigan, Adeline Guilbault, 
Connie Hargrove and Patricia 
Lehmann recently received Meritori- 
ous Honor Awards for their outstand- 
ing performance in support of the U.S. 
Delegation to the Sixth General As- 
sembly of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States in Santiago, Chile, during 
June 1976. 

Richard R. Wyrough, Deputy Di- 
rector and Senior Treaty Adviser, Of- 
fice of Panamanian Affairs (SR/PAN), 
spoke to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
on September 18 and to students at 
George Mason College on October 12 
on the subject of the Panama Canal 
Negotiations. 

Edward J. Nadeau, Deputy Direc- 
tor, PAN, briefed the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Panama Canal Company on 
October 12 on ‘‘Our Relations with 
Panama and Recent Economic and 
Political Problems.”’ 

David Goforth Wagner, PAN, took 
part in a panel discussion on the 
Panama Canal negotiations at Mary 
Baldwin College in Staunton, Va., 
October 7. The other panelists came 
from the Defense Department, the 
Panamanian Embassy and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Irving Tragen, USAID Mission Di- 
rector in Panama, was in Washington 
in October for consultations. 

ARA Executive Director Robert S. 
Gershenson recently took an orienta- 
tion trip to Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, Jamaica, Barbados and 
Trinidad. 

Post Management Officer John 
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MARACAIBO—On the 152nd anniversary 
of the establishment of the U.S. Consulate 
here, Principal Officer James Cason, right, 
and Vice Consul John Collins visited the 
grave site of Abraham Nones, the first U.S. 
Consul in Maracaibo, who served from 
1824 to 1833. He died here in 1835. 


Simmons recently visited Quito, 
Guayaquil, Caracas and Kingston on 
consultation. 

Here on consultation recently were 
Ambassadors Ernest V. Siracusa, 
Uruguay, and John Hugh Crimmins, 
Brazil, and Deputy Chief of Mission 
Everett E. Briggs, Asuncion. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Roy D. 
Morey was guest speaker at the Gover- 
nor’s UN Day Program in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on October 22. 

Walker A. Diamanti, Agency Direc- 
tor for Transportation and Communi- 
cations, was U.S. Representative to 
the 13th Session of the Technical 
Cooperation Committee of the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) which met in 
London October 4 and 5, and to the 
37th Session of the Council of IMCO, 
also in London, October 5-8. 

John S. Wolf, Agency Directorate 
for Agriculture (IO/AGR), served as 
observer to the UN/Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization’s 10th Regional 
Conference for Europe which met Sep- 
tember 20-25 at Bucharest. Following 
the Conference Mr. Wolf traveled on 
consultation to Rome where he confer- 
red with U.S. Embassy staff on inter- 
national organization affairs related to 
food and agriculture. 

David M. Daugherty, IO/AGR, 
served as Observer to the 13th FAO 
Regional Conference for the Near 
East, October 4-12, at Tunis. In Paris 


BUCHAREST—Ambassador and Mrs. Harry G. Bames, Jr., greet Romanian guests at 
Bucharest's Bicentennial reception, held in the of the Residence. Over 


Embassy Buc 
1,300 Romanians, includ 
the gala, which featured a 


the Prime Minister and many 
ian jazz band and two USIA exhibits. One of the exhibits, 


inet-level officials, attended 


“Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness,” can be seen in the background. 
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on October 14 and 15, Dr. Daugherty 
conferred with Embassy staff and the 
Director-General of the Office of In- 
ternational Epizootics regarding the 
recent accession to membership to that 
body by the United States. 


Louis N. Cavanaugh, Jr., Agency 
Directorate for Science and Technol- 
ogy (IO/SCT), attended the 20th Gen- 
eral Conference of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in Rio 
de Janeiro, September 21-28, and the 
IAEA Board of Governors meetings 
September 17 and 29. 


Genevieve Bolij, IO/SCT, was sec- 
retary to the U.S. Delegation to the 
IAEA meetings in Rio de Janeiro Sep- 
tember 17-29. 


Larry M. Grossman of the Office of 
International Conferences (OIC) was 
the Administrative Officer, assisted by 
Documents Officer Margaret A. 
Roberts, Assistant Documents Officer 
Bernice E. Gillespie, Secretary Carey 
Moss and General Services Officer 
Donald S. Gaither, at the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee’s General 
Assembly, held in San Francisco Oc- 
tober 15-23. Julius W. Walker, Jr., 
Director of OIC, and Thomas E. Mos- 
sellem of that office attended the early 
sessions to observe arrangements in 
effect for this unique hostship confer- 
ence. 

Assisting the U.S. Delegation at the 
3ist Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly from September 24 
to October 9 were H. Scott Witmer, II, 
and Everard S. Taylor, OIC Adminis- 
trative Officers. 

Catherine Odell, OIC Program Of- 


for this memento, which was produced by NASA's Goddard Space Center. Shown, left to 
right, are Mr. Simms, President Molina, Ambassador 
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ficer, participated in the 62nd Session 
(Maritime) of the International Labor 
Conference, International Labor Or- 
ganization in Geneva, October 13-29, 
as Secretary of Delegation. 


The first Special Session of the 
Geneva Group Consultative Level was 
held in New York October 6. Assistant 
Secretary Lewis and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Toussaint, the U.S. Repre- 
sentatives, were accompanied to the 
meeting by Richard V. Hennes and 
Winthrop M. Southworth of IO’s In- 
ternational Institutions Policy Staff. 


Frank McCormick, recently as- 
signed to the Office of UN Budget and 
Administration, was on TDY in mid- 
October to USUN as an adviser on UN 
personnel management issues. 

John C. Sauls, Deputy Director of 
the Office of UN Budget and Adminis- 
tration, is serving in USUN for the 
duration of the General Assembly as 
Executive Secretary for Fifth Commit- 
tee matters. 


John D. Fox, Director of the Office 
of UN Systems Coordination, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
4th Session of the Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Restructuring of the Economic 
and Social Sectors of the UN System, 
held in New York in October. 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS - 


Ambassador Henry E. Catto, Jr., 
presented his credentials to V. 
Winspeare Guicciardi, Director General 
of the Office of the United Nations at 
Geneva on September 5. Subsequently, 
Ambassador Catto paid a series of cour- 
tesy calls on heads of various interna- 


tional organizations in Geneva, discus- 
sing, among other things, the need for 
hiring more women in the UN system. 

On September 15 Ambassador Catto 
chaired a meeting of the Geneva Group, 
an informal grouping of the major west- 
ern donor countries of the United Na- 
tions system which concentrates its 
work on coordinating budgetary 
policies vis-a-vis the UN agencies in 
Geneva. At this meeting, various pro- 
posals for halting the constant rise in 
UN specialized agency budgets were 
discussed. 

On October 13 Ambassador Catto 
spoke before the American Women’s 
Club in Geneva on U.S. attitudes to- 
ward international organizations. He 
also hosted a series of Presidential de- 
bate film showings for Americans 
working in international organizations. 

On September 13 and 14 Daniel 
Horowitz, U.S. Government Member 
of the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) Governing Board and Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor for 
ILO Matters; Deputy Chief of Mission 
Manuel Abrams and Mission Political 
Counselor Carl Grip held discussions 
in Geneva with a number of countries 
on the annual ILO Conference and 
World Employment Conference 
which took place in Geneva in June. 

Mr. Grip was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the INTELSAT Assem- 
bly of Parties in Nairobi September 
20-24 and traveled to New York on Oc- 
tober 4 to serve as a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the 31st United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Minister Counselor Harry M. Phelan, 
U.S. Representative on the Textile Sur- 
veillance Body; Labor Attache Robert 
F. Pfeiffer and Economic Officer in 
Charge of UNCTAD Affairs Robert B. 
Allen returned from home leave in late 
September and early October. 

Public Affairs Counselor Daniel J. 
Hafrey attended a meeting of European 
Public Affairs Officers in Brussels Oc- 
tober 5 and 6. 1 

Telecommunications Attache Sidney 
Friedland was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the Sixth Plenary Assem- 
bly of the International Tele >»mmuni- 
cations Union's International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Consultative 
Committee, held September 27 to Oc- 
tober 8. 

Counselor for Humanitarian Affairs 
Edward T. Brennan was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the annual meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
October 4-12. 

Gloria Gaston, Human Rights Offi- 
cer in the Mission Office of Humanitar- 
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ian Affairs, served on the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the 26th Session of the U.N. 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
September 13 to October 1. 

Brenda Jannuzzi arrived at post Oc- 
tober 1 to serve as a secretary. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Monroe Leigh, the Legal Adviser, 
was accompanied by Deputy Legal 
Adviser Mark B. Feldman and 
Attorney-Adviser David A. Colson at 
bilateral U.S.-Canada Boundary dis- 
cussions in Ottawa on September 23. 

Mr. Leigh, accompanied by Profes- 
sor Detlev F. Vagts, Counselor on In- 
ternational Law, was in Mexico City 
on October 21-23 for further negotia- 
tions on the proposed U.S.-Mexico 
Treaty for the Exchange of Prisoners. 

Robert E. Dalton, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Security and Consular Af- 
fairs, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the 13th Session of the Hague 
Conference on Private International 
Law, held in the Hague October 4-22. 

Ernest L. Kerley, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the meeting held in 
Paris, October 11—14, to consider the 
proposed constitution of UNISIST 
under UNESCO. 

James H. Michel, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Politico-Military Affairs, 
was in Los Angeles from September 27 
to October 4 attending the Electronics 
Industry Association Conference on 
Implementation of the International 
Security Assistance and Arms Control 
Act. From October 13-15, Mr. Michel 
attended the Aerospace Industries As- 
sociation Conference in Hershey, Pa., 
which dealt with the same subject. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Ocean, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, was the U.S. Dele- 
gate to the OECD Ad Hoc Group on 
Transfrontier Pollution Environment 
Committee meeting held in Paris, Oc- 
tober 5 and 6. On October 18 Mr. 
Oxman addressed the four City Bar 
Association Committees in New York 
on aspects of Law of the Sea. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for United Nations Affairs, 
participated in the 1976 Congress of 
the International Astronautical Federa- 
tion held in Anaheim, Calif. October 
11-16. 


Frank K. Willis, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Inter-American Affairs, 
was in El Paso for meetings with the 
IBWC Commissioner and his staff 
from September 27 to October 1. 

Ronald J. Bettauer, Deputy Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Ocean, Envi- 
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AT CEREMONY—Dr. Ernest S. Monteiro, Ambassador of the Republic of Singapore, de- 
posits an instrument of ratification by Singapore of the Seabeds Arms Control Treaty and 
instruments of accession by Singapore to the Astronaut Agreement and the Outer Space 
Treaty. Shown, left to “an are John McNeill, Attorney-Adviser, ACDA/GC; Ambassador 
Monteiro; William Shepard, Desk Officer for Singapore, EA/IMS; Virginia Duke, Treaty 
Depositary Officer, L/T, and Genevieve Bell, Alternate Treaty Depositary Officer, L/T. 


ronment and Scientific Affairs, was 
U.S. Delegate to the UNEP Working 
Group on Shared Natural Resources 
meeting held in Geneva from Sep- 
tember 25 to October 4. 

Stephen R. Bond, Attorney-Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Economic and Business 
Affairs, was an adviser to the U.S. 
Delegation to a meeting of the OECD 
Ad Hoc Policy Group on Multinational 
Enterprises Committee for Scientific 
and Technological Policy. The Group 
met in Paris September 23-28. 

Attorney-Adviser Colson of the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Ocean, Environment and Scientific 
Affairs, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the U.S./Canadian 
Comprehensive Fisheries Treaty 
Negotiations held in Ottawa on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1. 

K. Scott Gudgeon, Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for European Affairs, 
participated in meetings of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission in Ottawa Oc- 
tober 5-7. 

William M. McQuade, Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, was 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to 
the 22nd Session of the Legal Commit- 
tee of ICAO held in Montreal from 
October 19 to November 12. 

Mary Hoinkes, Attorney-Adviser, 
has joined the Office of the Assistant 


Legal Adviser for Ocean, Environ- 
ment and Scientific Affairs. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ather- 
ton met with business leaders and news 
editors and addressed the Committee 
on Foreign Relations on the current 
Middle East situation while on a 
speaking tour in Miami October 11 
and 12. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober, temporarily on detail to the 
United States Mission to the United 
Nations, addressed the annual meeting 
of the Aerospace Industries Associa- 
tion of America in Hershey, Pa., on 
October 13. Mr. Sober briefed the In- 
ternational Committee of the AIA on 
U.S. economic relations with Middle 
East countries. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
R. Day addressed 300 members of the 
American Bankers Association at the 
Department on October 4 on current 
developments in the Middle East. 

U.S. Ambassador to Saudi Arabia 
William Porter, on home leave in the 
United States, participated in two 
speaking tours in New England, spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Public Affairs, 
in October. In Boston October 5-7, 
Ambassador Porter met with business 
leaders and editorial writers, ad- 
dressed a luncheon gathering at Har- 
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Chicago October 8-10 for consulta- 
tions with business firms arranged by 
the Mid-America Arab Chamber of 
Commerce. She also participated in 
a two-day seminar on *‘How Should 
Foreign Policy be Made,’’ under the 
auspices of the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Frederick Irving 
spoke on the ‘‘Effects of the Extension 
of U.S. Ocean Responsibilities’ before 
the Marine Technology Society at the 
Brookings Institution on October 6. 

Marshall Green, Coordinator of 
Population Affairs (OES/CP), spoke 
October 15 at the School Adminis- 
trators Fall Conference sponsored by 
the Educational Research Council of 
America and held in Cleveland. 

Myron Kratzer, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Nuclear Energy and 


WASHINGTON—NEA Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., is shown with staff mem- 
bers to whom he presented awards at a recent ceremony. Mr. Atherton also received a 
30-year Length of Service Award. Shown, left to right, front row, are Chester F. Polley, Jr., 
who was presented a 20-year service award; Sidney Sober, 35 years; Anne T. Mikulka, 25 
years; Mr. Atherton; Patricia Mulhall, Meritorious Service Increase award; Constance 
Kaufhold, 10 years; Jane E. Brenenstuhi, Outstanding Performance award; Julie Reside, 
Quality Step Increase award. Second row, left to right, John P. Lyle, 10 years; Stephen E. 
Palmer, 30 years; Donald Jameson, 10 years; Marjory Pickard, 25 years; Eleanor En- 
dersbee, 25 years. Back row, hidden, William Armstrong, 25 years; Elsie Ihnat, 20 years. 


vard’s Middle East Studies Institute, 
and spoke to the Boston Committee 
on Foreign Relations on U.S.-Saudi 
relations. 

On October 13, Ambassador Porter 
addressed an audience of 150 at South- 
eastern University in Dartmouth, 
Mass., on U.S.-Arab relations. He par- 
ticipated in a series of meetings with 
students and faculty at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy in Med- 
ford, Mass., on October 14. On the 
following day he addressed the Provi- 
dence, R.I., Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and discussed U.S. oil policy 
and the Middle East. 

NEA Public Affairs Adviser George 
F. Sherman traveled to six countries in 
North Africa and the Middle East on 
consultations September 8-26. 

Daniel O. Newberry, Director of 
Egyptian Affairs (EGY), chaired the 
Middle East panel at the Salt Lake City 
Regional Foreign Policy Conference, 
October 20-21. Mr. Newberry also 
addressed the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce on October 22 and the 
Principia College Political Science 
Club on October 23. 

Gordon Beyer, EGY, spoke to the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Rotary Club on 
October 5 on ‘‘The Middle East and 
Lebanon.”’ 

Albert Thibault, Desk Officer for 
Sri Lanka, discussed U.S. relations 
with South Asia at the University of 
Pennsylvania on October 6. 

Ambassadors who recently con- 
sulted in the Department included: 
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Ambassador Wat T. Cluverius, IV 
(Bahrain), Ambassador Francois M. 
Dickman (United Arab Emirates), 
Ambassador Edward E. Masters 
(Bangladesh), Ambassador Herman 
F. Eilts (Egypt), and Ambassador 
Edward Mulcahy (Tunisia). 

Other personnel from the field who 
consulted in the Bureau included: 
Gerald S. Mathews, from Curacao, as- 
signed to Embassy Tehran; W.G. 
Murphy, from Embassy Tehran; M. 
Ellen O'Keefe, assigned to Embassy 
Kuwait; Carl B. Kusrow, from Cairo, 
assigned to OC; James F. Brackman, 
B&F Officer from Kinshasa, assigned 
to Embassy Kathmandu; Stanislaus 
R.P. Valerga, Consul from Beirut, as- 
signed to Alexandria; Newton Jassie, 
M.D., from Belgrade, assigned to 
Embassy Kathmandu; Dennis Finner- 
ty, from Abu Dhabi, assigned to the 
University of Michigan; Michael R. 
Arietti, from Shiraz, assigned to 
PM/DCA; Grafton Jenkins, assigned 
to Bombay; Delia Ozeta, secretary, 
from Addis Ababa, assigned to Em- 
bassy Algiers; and George E. 
Lichtblau, Labor Attache from Em- 
bassy Tel Aviv. 

Marguerite King, Country Officer 
for Libya, made an orientation visit 
from September 29 to October 15 to 
Cairo, Tunis, Tripoli and Algiers. She 
also stopped in Paris and London for 
consultations. 

Winifred S. Weislogel, Country Di- 
rector for Algeria, Libya, Morocco 
and Tunisia (NEA/AFN), was in 


Energy Technology Affairs, attended 
the October 7-10 meeting of the 17th 
Strategy for Peace Conference held at 
Airlie House. 

Rozanne Ridgway, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Oceans and Fisheries Af- 
fairs, consulted with the U.S. delega- 
tion to the U.S./Canadian Comprehen- 
sive Bilateral Fisheries Treaty in Seat- 
tle, October 19-21. 

Oswald Ganley, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Advanced and Applied 
Technology Affairs, met October 
20-24 with Spanish officials of the 
Joint Committee for Science and 
Technology in Madrid. 

Lorry Nakatsu, Director, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs (OES/OFA/FA), at- 
tended the first meeting of the North 
Pacific Regional Council in Juneau, Oc- 
tober 4-8. 

Donald King, Director, Office of 
Environmental Affairs (OES/ENP/EN), 
attended the U.N. General Assembly 
session on the U.N. Environmental 
Program on October 2 in New York. 

Irwin Pikus, Office of Technology 
Policy and Space Affairs, attended the 
International Astronautical Federation 
Congress held in Los Angeles, October 
9-17. 

Larry Snead, OES/OFA/FA, partici- 
pated as the designated State Depart- 
ment representative at the New England 
Fishery Management Council meeting 
in Boston, October 12 and 13. 

Paul Glasoe, OES/ENP/EN, attended 
a conference on Public Policy Issues in 
Nuclear Waste Management, held in 
Chicago, October 26-29. 

Mary Haselton, OES/CP, conferred 
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with U.N. officials October 26 and 27 
concerning the upcoming Decade of 
Women plans. 

Dennis Goodman, formerly 
Economic/Commercial Officer in 
Madrid, has joined OES as Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary. 


Personnel 


Intermediate Selection Board E was 
dismissed by Arthur I. Wortzel, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel, on 
October 8. Intermediate Boards C, D, F 
and Threshold completed their delibera- 
tions the week of October 18. 

Senior Selection Board III, chaired 
by Ambassador Robert Hurwitch, con- 
vened October 14. 

Charles A. Schmitz, Director of the 
Grievance Staff (PER/G), returned 
from visiting posts in the Mid-East and 
Southern Europe where he conducted 
workshops on implementation of the 
new Grievance Procedures. 

Carolyn E. Kingsley, from Kingston, 
has joined the staff of PER/G replacing 
Marjory J. Fiebig who transferred to 
PER/FCA/SEC. 

Terry Healey, of the Office of Pro- 
gram Coordination, spoke on the 
Foreign Service as a career for women 
at a career planning conference held at 
Bryn Mawr College on October 9. 

Thomas J. Ranson, Director of the 
Office of Employee Services (PER/ES), 
spoke on employee services and bene- 
fits before the FSI Administrative Op- 


TUNIS—Participants in the Grievance Procedures 


right, are Johnny Young, Doha; 
Rosenbaum, 


CITED—James H. Michel, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Politico-Military Affairs, was 
presented the Superior Honor Award for 
his “distinguished service and leadership 
in the field of foreign assistance” at a 
ceremony on Sept. 14. 


erations Course on September 14 and 
the Personnel Officers Course on Sep- 
tember 28 and 29. 

Velma Lewis is assigned temporarily 
to PER/ES to coordinate the Local Per- 
sonnel Working Group. She was pre- 
viously assigned to Brussels. 

The Benefits, Campaigns, and 
Awards Staff, formerly in SA-6, has re- 
located in room 1822 New State. 

The Foreign Service Board of 
Examiners (BEX) will be holding its 
annual Training Seminar from 
November 29 to December 6. There 
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Regional Workshop, heid here Sept. 1 and 2, posed for a group photo. 
Jay P. Moffat, DCM, Rabat; Edward Height, Tunis, State; James Whittemore, Rabat, USIS; Henry 


will be presentations and lectures by 
outside experts on interviewing and as- 
sessment centers, plus in-house discus- 
sion groups on the various regular and 
special programs administered by BEX. 
The sessions will be held in Rosslyn, 
Va., and Cacapon, W. Va. 

Frederic A. Fisher has joined the 
BEX staff replacing Robin Berrington 
as a USIA Deputy Examiner. 

Gerard Levesque joined BEX as 
Administrative Panel Cone Chairman. 
His last overseas assignment was as 
Administrative Officer at Peking. 

The BEX Deputy Examiners recently 
completed recruitment trips to colleges 
throughout the country to encourage 
interest in the December 4 Foreign 
Service Examination. 

Employment Division Recruiting Of- 
ficers Thomas McCloskey, Ruby Daw- 
son and Cecilia Latimer recently con- 
ducted a recruitment trip to Kansas 
City, Missouri, where applicant re- 
sponse was very good, particularly 
from people with communications and 
records backgrounds. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


On October 15, James E. Goodby, 
PM Deputy Director, was a principal 
discussant in a foreign policy seminar 

n ‘‘The American Role: Alternative 
Foreign Policies,’’ sponsored by the 
Congressional Research Service of the 
Library of Congress. 

William B. Robinson, Director, Of- 


be 


Shown, left to 


Tunis, AID; Thomas McGrath, Tunis, State; Richard Faulk, NEA/EX; Linda Fitzgerald, Tunis, USIS; Robert Beckman, Tunis, 
AID; John Wilcox, Tunis, USIS; Dorothy Bowman, Tunis, AID (hidden); Lualle Thomas, Tunis, State; Cari ee Tunis, AID; Charles 
Schmitz, Chief, Grievance Staff: David Roberts, Tunis, State; Paul Adviser's Office; King, 
L'Heureux, Rabat, State; Gregory McLerran, Algiers, State; Joseph Neaton, Tunis, State; John Tuleja, Tunis, AID; Clarence Pegues, 
Tripoli, State; and Stephen R. Lyne, DCM, Algiers. 
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DCM, Tunis; David 
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fice of Munitions Control, was a 
speaker and panel member at the Fall 
National Meeting of the International 
Committee of the Aerospace Indus- 
tries Association (AIA) at Hershey, 
Pa., October 12-14. 

George Churchill, Director of the 
Office of International Security Opera- 
tions (PM/ISO), has been serving as a 
member of the USIS promotion panel 
since September 21. 

Col. Richard Masson, PM/ISO, re- 
turned from Athens October 10 where 
he had been serving in the latest round 
of the U.S./Greek base negotiations. 

Commander John Burgess reported 
to PM/ISO August 30 from his pre- 
vious assignment at the National War 
College. Cdr. Burgess replaces Capt. 
Matthew Pasztalaniec, who departed 
PM/ISO for his new assignment in 
Sigonella, Italy. 

John Scott returned from Manila 
August 15 where he participated in the 
U.S. Philippine base negotiations. 

Charlotte Woolston has departed 
PM/ISO to take a new position in 
EUR/NE. 

L. Desaix Anderson, Jr., joined the 
Office of International Security Policy 
on October 11. Also new to that office 
is Col. Ted Mathison who joined the 
staff on October 18 replacing Col. 
George F. Powers. 

Edward Ifft, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Disarmament and Arms Con- 
trol (PM/DCA), participated in the re- 
cent NATO Disarmament Experts’ 
meeting in Brussels, as well as in the 
Strategy for Peace Conference at Air- 
lie House in Warrenton, Va. 

Homer R. Phelps, PM/DCA, served 
as a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the U.S.-Soviet consultations on tech- 
nical issues related to possible lim- 
itations on chemical warfare. 

Ross Titus joined the Office of Se- 
curity Assistance and Sales on October 

14. He was previously with the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John E. 
Reinhardt accompanied Secretary 
Kissinger on his trip to Africa in Sep- 
tember. 

President Ford appointed Ambas- 
sador Reinhardt to serve as Chairman 
of the U.S. Delegation to the 19th 
UNESCO General Conference in 
Nairobi, Kenya, scheduled to be held 
from October 26 to November 30. 

At the invitation of the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers, and 
through the coordination of PA’s 
Speakers Division, Secretary Kis- 
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singer traveled to Hilton Head, S.C. 
on October 2. The Secretary addressed 
editors and writers from American and 
Canadian newspapers, assembled for 
the group’s 30th annual meeting, and 
participated in a question and answer 
period. 

On October 15 and 16 the Secretary 
visited Cambridge, Mass., where he 
participated in a Harvard University- 
sponsored press conference and at- 
tended a dinner on the campus. The 
events were hosted by the Harvard 
East Asia Conference and coordinated 
by PA/PP/S. 

Following his stay in Mas- 
sachusetts, the Secretary traveled to 
Hot Springs, Va., and addressed a 
meeting of the Business Council. 

On October 19 Secretary Kissinger 
visited New York City and delivered a 
speech, entitled ‘‘Moral Promise and 
Practical Needs,’’ at a dinner meeting 
of the Synagogue Council of 
America. This event was also or- 
ganized through PA/PP/S. 

Connie Dunaway, Karen Gardner, 
Allene Smith, Anita Stockman, and 
Michael O’Brien of PA/PP/S provided 
advance support for these engage- 
ments. 

Edwin S. Costrell, Associate Histo- 
rian for Asia, Africa, and the Pacific 
in the Historical Office (HO), took 
part in a recent colloquium on oral 
histroy at Montebello, Quebec. Inter- 
view techniques and the work of the 
Presidential libraries were among top- 
ics of interest to the Department in 
developing oral history activities, 
which will supplement its documen- 
tary research and publication pro- 
gram. 

William Z. Slany, Associate Histo- 


SAN SALVADOR—Foreign Minister 
Mauricio Borgonovo of El Salvador decor- 
rates departing American Ambassador 
James F. Campbell in recognition of his 
outstanding contributions to the conduct of 
relations between the U.S. and El Salvador. 
Many distinguished guests attended the 
ceremony, held at the Foreign Ministry. 


rian for Western Hemisphere and 
Europe, HO, took part in a preliminary 
meeting in Washington of U.S. and 
Soviet representatives to discuss the 
joint publication of a collection of 
documents on Russian-American rela- 
tions, 1765-1815. Dr. Slany will be a 
member of a joint editorial commis- 
sion headed by Dr. James B. Rhoads, 
Archivist of the United States, and Dr. 
F. I. Dolgikh, Director of the Main 
Archival Administration of the USSR 
Council of Ministers. 

Charles W. Freeman, Jr., Director 
of the Office of Public Programs (PA/ 
PP), and several other Department of- 
ficers briefed approximately 50 stu- 
dents from The American University 
when they visited the Department on 
September 22. The students are en- 
rolled in a new course, ‘‘Washington, 
D.C.—A Place to Learn.’’ Doris Wil- 
liamson, PA/PP/CS, coordinated the 
briefing. 

Fourteen scholars attended a 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar on Euro- 
pean Affairs September 27—October 1, 
1976. The visiting academicians par- 
ticipated in scheduled sessions with 
officers of the Bureau of European Af- 
fairs and officers of other bureaus. A 
workshop on European foreign policy 
was one of the highlights of the week 
at which time scholars led the discus- 
sion. Milan Jerabek, EUR/P, and 
Marie Bland, PA/PP/CS, organized 
this program. 

PA/PP/CS arranged a special brief- 
ing on October 5 and 6 on current 
foreign policy for 75 U.S. Army offi- 
cers attending the Army Institute for 
Military Assistance at Ft. Bragg. Their 
visit was part of a week-long field trip 
to Washington and completes a four- 
month foreign affairs course taken by 
each officer prior to assignment 
abroad. Representatives of the De- 
partment’s geographic and functional 
bureaus met with the group during 
their day-and-a-half program. 

PA/PP/CS also arranged a special 
briefing for 17 educators from Michi- 
gan, acquainting them with resources 
for the teaching and writing of foreign 
affairs curriculums in the Grand 
Rapids School System. Participating 
in sessions during the day were: Peter 
S. Bridges, S/S; William J. Cunning- 
ham, CU; Thomas J. Crockett, CU; 
Millard L. Johnson, PA; and Michael 
O’Brien, PA. Joan Colbert of PA’s 
Conferences Division coordinated 


- both events. 


In its continuing effort to develop 
and maintain contacts with key non- 
government organizations, PA’s Or- 
ganization Liaison. Staff arranged for 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs Donald 
Toussaint to attend the American Le- 
gion national convention in Seattle. 
Mr. Toussaint was accompanied by 
Robert G. Anders of PA/PP/OLS. 

Mr. Anders also attended the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars convention in 
New York. While in New York he met 
with the headquarters staffs of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
the Lutheran Council in the U.S.A., 
and the Council on Religion and In- 
ternational Affairs. 

Ilmar Heinaru, Director of the Or- 
ganization Liaison Staff, recently met 
with officials of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, Lions International, Rotary In- 
ternational, the Polish American Con- 
gress, and the Lithuanian American 
Council at their headquarters in 
Chicago and the surrounding area. Mr. 
Heinaru also met with the editors of the 
Polish Daily Zgoda and the Lithua- 
nian Daily, both published in 
Chicago. The purpose of Mr. Hei- 
naru’s visit was to re-establish per- 
sonal contacts with these leaders and 
to discuss with them PA’s public pro- 
grams. 

OLS has arranged visits to the De- 
partment for a number of non- 
government organization leaders. 
Briefings set up by OLS have included 
those of American Legion Com- 
mander William Rogers with EA As- 
sistant Secretary Arthur Hummel; 
Rotary International President Robert 
Manchester with EA Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Robert Miller and other EA 
officers, as well as several officers 
from EB; Jewish War Veterans Com- 
mander Robert Shor with NEA Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Michael 
Sterner; and American Farm Bureau 
Federation President Allan Grant with 
EB Assistant Secretary Julius Katz. 
Mr. Grant also called on Ambassador 
Shirley Temple Black. A discussion 
meeting was also arranged for 40 
leaders from the major Baptist 
churches who are the Board Members 
of the Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs. They met with Rudy 
Fimbres and Kenneth Hill from 
D/HA, and with Emerson Brown in 
INR. 

Edward F. Roeder, Chief of the 
Media Liaison Division, attended the 
annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers held at 
Hilton Head, South Carolina. 

Mary Ann Yoden, PA/MS/ED, at- 
tended a one-day seminar in New 
York City on ‘‘Successful Public Re- 
lations Today’’ on September 30. 
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AT CONFERENCE—Passport Office Agents-in-Charge, who attended a conference in the 
Washington Office Sept. 28-30, pose for a group photo with Frances G. Knight, Director of 
the Passport Office. Shown, left to right, are S.M. Jeppson, San Francisco; W. Bruce 
Weaver, Seattle; John J. Flynn, Jr., Boston; Ellen |. Coogan, Washington; Beatrice Mite, 
Miami; Elmo G. Pool, Chicago; Miss Knight, seated; 'Gene Burje, Los Angeles; Joseph R. 
Callahan, New York; Edward Hart, New Orleans; and Everett Damron, Honolulu. 


Fahey Black, PA/MS/ED, Editor of 
the Department’s GIST series, re- 
tired. Mary Kay Fleck, also of PA/ 
MS/ED, resigned in October to ac- 
company her husband to Rome. 

Peter Knecht is the new Editor of the 
Background Notes on the Countries of 
the World. Lizanne Scullin is now As- 
sistant Editor of the Department of 
State Bulletin. 

Valerie Frank joined the staff of 
PA/FOI as Secretary. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Ad- 
ministrator of SCA, attended the Con- 
sular Conferences held in Nairobi, To- 
kyo, Bangkok and Hong Kong. Deputy 
Administrator John W. DeWitt also at- 
tended the Far East conferences. 

Deputy Administrator Robert T. 
Hennemeyer traveled to several posts 
abroad to consult with consular offi- 
cials. Included on his itinerary were 
Vienna, Geneva, Frankfurt and Paris. 
He also participated in the African Con- 
sular Conferences held in Abidjan and 
Nairobi. 

SCA welcomes to its staff Margaret 
A. Murphy, formerly of the Coordina- 
tion Division, Visa Office. 

The Passport Office held an in-house 
Agents-in-Charge Conference Sep- 
tember 28-30. Agents-in-Charge from 
all field offices attended the conference. 

The Visa Office (VO) welcomed to 
its staff Karla R. Smith, from Beirut; 
David C. Warheit, Montreal; Ronald 
L. Acker, Passport Officer; and new 
employees Paul G. Ostrowski and 
Donald M. Daymont. 

M. Jane Parker left VO for an as- 
signment in Montreal. Jackie M. 


Thornton of VO returned to her 
hometown of Las Vegas. 

Carl G. Shepherd, VO, traveled to 
Atlanta to attend the National Associa- 
tion of Foreign Student Advisers Re- 
gion VII Conference and the Pre- 
Conference Immigration Workshop. 

Alan A. Gise, Director, Special Con- 
sular Services (SCS), is serving on the 
Senior Selection Boards. Alta Fowler, 
SCS, is on the Intermediate Selection 
Boards. 

James E. Kiley, Deputy Director, 
SCS, attended the Consular Conference 
held in Bangkok. On his return trip, 
Mr. Kiley stopped in Kuala Lumpur 
and Singapore. 

Marvin Groeneweg, Deputy Chief, 
Public Services Division, attended the 
Executive Performance Seminar and 
Marie E. Morris, the Human Relations 
and Secretarial Office Procedures. 

Foreign Service officers consulting 
with officers within the Bureau in- 
cluded: Maurice S. Parker, Georgetown 
to Madrid; Henry A. Lagasse, Montreal 
to Amsterdam; Hobart Luppi, Van- 
couver and return; Wayne E. White, 
Niamey to Port-au-Prince; David 
Warheit, Montreal to Visa Office; 
Laura Schmidt, Caracas to Lima; 
Michael Malinowski, Department to 
Mexico City; Willard B. Devlin, Hong 
Kong to Santo Domingo. 

Also, John Adams, Tel Aviv to 
Port-of-Spain; Mary J. Ahlert, Rome to 
Athens; Nancy J. Cope, Hong Kong to 
Cali, Walter N. Davenport, Jr., Mon- 
terrey; Frank Foulger, Caracas; James 
E. Kerr, Jr., Cali to Tel Aviv; John M. 
Lekson, Bilbao; Thomas Okada, 
Bogota; M. Ellen O’Keefe, Kuwait; 
Kenneth F. Sackett, Dominican Repub- 
lic; and Mark L. Wiznitzer, Monterrey. 
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OBITUARIES 


Ambassador (Ret.) Philip K. 
Crowe, 68, who served as U.S. envoy 
to Ceylon, Union of South Africa, 
Norway and Denmark, died at his 
home in Easton, Md., on October 16. 

Mr. Crowe joined the diplomatic 
service as Special Representative in 
Nanking, China, of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in 1948. 
He later served as Ambassador to 
Ceylon, 1953-56, to the Union of 
South Africa, 1959-61, to Norway, 
1969-73, and to Denmark, from 1973 
until his retirement last year. 

An explorer, author and sportsman, 
Ambassador Crowe held the U.S. 
Bronze Star and decorations from the 
Republic of China, France, Portugal 
and Norway. He also was a director or 
member of many organizations con- 
cerned with exploration, diplomacy 
and foreign affairs. 

Ambassador Crowe leaves his wife, 
Susan Norregaard Crowe, of Easton, 
Md., and four daughters, Phillipa 
Neilson, of Mt. Kisco, N.Y., Irene 
Pfeffermann, of Washington, Mary, 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Clara, of 
the home. 


Gardner E. Palmer, 73, a retired 
Foreign Service officer who helped 
organize the first Foreign Service Day 
in 1965, died in Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital on October 20. 

Mr. Palmer joined the Department 
in 1942 and was appointed a Senior 
Economic Analyst in the Foreign 
Service the following year. He later 
held such assignments as First Secre- 
tary and Consul in Vienna, Phnom 
Penh, Saigon and Vientiane, Coun- 
selor at Saigon, Deputy Director of 
the U.S. Operations Mission in 
Viet-Nam, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Far Eastern Affairs, and 
Counselor for Economic Affairs, with 
the personal rank of Minister, and Di- 
rector of the U.S. Operations Mission 
in Tokyo. 

In 1960 Mr. Palmer was designated 
Coordinator for Commercial Activ- 
ities in the Bureau of Economic Af- 
fairs, and from 1961 until his retire- 
ment in 1963 he was the State De- 
partment Adviser at the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces at Fort 
Leslie J. McNair in Washington. 

Following his retirement Mr. 
Palmer served as a Director of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
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tion (AFSA), and as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee and later as a 
member of the Board of Governors of 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
Retired (DACOR). 

He leaves his wife, Mildred R., of 
the home address, 1219 29th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 


Richard S. Patterson, 68, an au- 
thority on the Great Seal of the United 
States who served as Chief of the Spe- 
cial Studies Branch in the Historical 
Office before his retirement in 1965, 
died at his home, Patterson Farm, in 
Shickshinny, Pa., on October 13. 

Mr. Patterson began a long career 
in the Department in 1929 as a treaty 
editor and historian. He was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Special Studies 
Branch in 1959. 

The historian was a contributor to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and to 
an official history of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, published in 1961. At the time of 
his death, he was completing a book on 
the Great Seal which the Department 
and the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration expect to pub- 
lish in 1977. The Department also has 
in preparation a historical survey of 
buildings that it has occupied since 
the 18th century which is based to a 
large extent on research which Mr. 
Patterson performed. 

He leaves his wife, Marion, of the 
home address in Shickshinny, Pa 


Arthur B. Berthold, 71, retired As- 
sistant Librarian of the Department, 
died in Santa Rosa Medical Center in 
San Antonio on September 10. 

A bibliographer, librarian and lin- 
guist, Mr. Berthold joined the De- 
partment in 1948 as Chief Biblio- 
grapher of the Library. He later served 
as Chief of Technical Services and in 
1954 he was appointed Assistant Li- 
brarian. Under his direction the Li- 
brary produced a series of publica- 
tions that attracted nationwide interest 
in academic circles. He also directed 
and planned the foundations for the 
Library’s excellent collection of ma- 
terials in the Slavic languages and on 
East European problems in general. 
Mr. Berthold retired from active serv- 
ice in 1966. 

Mr. Berthold leaves his wife, 
Katherine, of San Antonio, and his 
sister, Hildegard Bastedo. 


Mary M. Hutchison, 79, who 
served for many years with the Rec- 
ords Management Staff before her re- 
tirement in 1967, died in Fairfax Hos- 
pital on October 7. 

Mrs. Hutchison’s late husband, E. 
Barbour, was a legal counsel for the 
Department. She leaves two 
daughters, Mrs. R. Glenn Hawthorne 
and Mrs. Richard R. Saunders, and a 
sister, Mrs. Kolbe Curtice, all of 
Herndon, Va.; a brother, David Aud, 
of Sebring, Fla., nine grandchildren 
and seven greatgrandchildren. Mrs. 
Hutchison lived at 11400 Washington 
Plaza in Reston, Va. 


Margaret Niles Butler, 71, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in an 
auto accident in Port Charlotte, Fla., 
on October 12. 

Mrs. Butler joined the Foreign 
Service in 1945 and held assignments 
in Santiago de Cuba, Mexico City, 
Salzburg, Berlin and in the Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Butler retired from the 
Service in June 1964. 

She lived at P.O. Box 2252, Port 
Charlotte, Fla. 33950. 


Lucy A. Shuits, 70, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Sep- 
tember 11. 

Miss Shults joined the Department 
in 1936 and was appointed to the 
Foreign Service in 1945. She served 
as clerk in London and Berlin; Admin- 
istrative Assistant in the Department; 
Disbursing Officer in Hong Kong; 
Voucher-Auditor Supervisor in 
Vienna; Disbursing Officer in Mad- 
rid; Vice Consul in Madrid; Consul in 
Helsinki, and Second Secretary at 
Pretoria and The Hague. Miss Shults 
retired in October 1964. 

Miss Shults lived at 1400 East Av- 
enue, Apt. 601, Rochester, N.Y. 
14610. 


Vernon L. Phelps, 75, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in San 
Diego, Calif., on October 10. 

Mr. Phelps joined the Department 
in October 1937 and transferred to the 
Foreign Service in September 1952. 
His last assignment was as First Sec- 
retary and Consular Officer in 
Bonn. Mr. Phelps retired from the 
Service in September 1958. 

He leaves his wife, Irene R. Phelps, 
of the home address, 2404 Loring 
Street, San Diego, Calif. 92109. 
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Ernest L. Monroe, 81, a former 
Foreign Service officer, died at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Washington on October |. 

Mr. Monroe, a native of Boston, 
moved to the Washington area in 
1924. He served as a Vice Consul in 
Harbin, China, Cuba and Canada. 

He leaves a son, Alexander E. 
Monroe, of the District of Columbia; 
two daughters, Ellen Orlady, of La 
Grange, Ill,. and Ernestine, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., and four grand- 
children. 


Margaret M. Wright, 67, a retired 
Department employee, died in Elmira, 
N.Y., on October 13. 

Miss Wright joined the Department 
in 1951. She served as a secretary in 
the Office of Foreign Buildings from 
1951 to 1966 and later held assign- 
ments, also as a secretary, in the Of- 
fice of Management and the Office of 
Personnel. Miss Wright retired in Feb- 
ruary. 

Among her survivors is a niece, 
Mrs. Larry Davies, of 1418 Charles- 
mont Rd., Elmira, N.Y., 14904 


Peter Henderson, 32, son of Am- 
bassador (Ret.) Douglas and Dorothy 
Henderson, was killed in a helicopter 
crash in Guatemala on October 4. 

Mr. Henderson was associated with 
the First National City Bank with as- 
signments in Ecuador and more re- 
cently in Panama, where he held the 
rank of Vice President and was in 
charge of the bank's operations in 
Central America. 

Mr. Henderson leaves his wife, the 
former Pamela Hard, and three chil- 
dren, Douglas Clarke, Deborah Ann 
and Amy Kalloch, of 5 Hathaway 
Road, The Landings, Savannah, Ga.; 
and two brothers and three sisters— 
Bruce, in Santiago, Chile, also as- 
sociated with the First National City 
Bank; Lee, with the Department in 
Washington; Jennifer, assigned to the 
U.S. Consulate General in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador; Karen and Mark. His father, 
Ambassador Henderson, and his 
stepmother now live at 78 Chestnut 
St., Weston, Mass. 


Have a periodic health checkup— 
cancer is most curable when it’s 
caught early and treated promptly. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 
Organization 


The functional statement for the Office of 
the Legal Adviser was revised and amended to 
include the title and symbol changes for the 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Management 
(L/M); and the Office of Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Human Rights (L/HR), and Special 
Functional Problems 

The former Office of the Adviser for En- 
vironmental Affairs and Ocean Affairs (L/ 
OA), and Scientific Affairs (L/SCI) are com- 
bined into a new Assistant Legal Adviser's 
Office of Oceans, Environment and Scientific 
Affairs (L/OES). (TL:ORG-84) 


Personnel 


A revised index has been issued. It contains 
a comprehensive treatment of subjects, with 
subheads and cross-references to both the De- 
partmental and Foreign Service regulations 

Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Program, 
Merit Promotion and Placement Program, and 
Nondiscrimination Because of Age have been 
added since issuance of the previous index 
(TL:PER-436) 

Effective April 6, 1976, London replaced 
Madrid as relief area for rest and recuperation 
for Sierra Leone. The post designation under 
Sierra Leone was changed from ‘‘all posts’ to 
**Freetown.” 

Effective July 1, 1976, Lima, Peru, was 
added to the list with Panama, Panama, desig 
nated as the relief area. Mexico, D.F., 
Mexico, was designated as relief and recupera 
tion for Kingston, Jamaica 

Effective April 15, 1976, Tehran, Iran, was 
added to the other posts in Iran. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:PER/437) 

Effective October |, 1976, Butuan City, 
Philippines, was designated as an unhealthful 
post. (TL:PER-438) 

The following positions were designated as 
comparable in importance to chief of mission 
Deputy to the Under Secretary for Security 
Assistance, effective July 20, 1976; Director 
of the Office for Combatting Terrorism, effec- 
tive August 18, 1976. (TL:PER-439) 

The Precepts and Special Directives (Ap 
pendixes C, D, E, and F) for the Foreign Serv- 
ice Selection Boards, which convened on Sep- 
tember 8, 1976, have been published. Appen- 
dixes A and B will be published later 

The Boards will consider all Foreign Serv- 
ice officers (FSO's), Reserve officers (FSR's) 
and Reserve officers with unlimited tenure 
(FSRU's), and Foreign Service Staff officers 
(FAMC-717) 

Employees have been told how to apply for 
the written examination scheduled for De- 
cember 4, 1976, for career appointments as 
Foreign Service officers in the Department of 
State and as Foreign Service information offi- 
cers in the U. S. Information Agency in classes 
7 and 8. (Uniform State/USIA FAMC-718) 

The method of computing payment for 
claims of loss or damage to personal property 
which accrue after October |, 1976, has been 
changed. It affects only those losses which 


occur after October |, 1976, not those which 
are submitted after October |, 1976. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA FAMC-719) 

A checklist of current pages for Foreign Af- 
fairs Manual Circulars has been issued. 


Financial Management 


The procedure for processing Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act (FEHBA) 
changes for Department of State employees is 
revised. For State only, all changes are proc- 
essed through the Department's central payroll 
office at Washington, D.C. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL:FIN-226) 


AFSA scholarship programs 


The American Foreign Service As- 
sociation’s Committee on Education is 
mailing out applications for the 
1977-78 AFSA Merit Awards Pro- 
gram for 12th (and graduating 1| Ith) 
grade high school students and for the 
1977-78 AFSA Financial Aid Pro- 
gram for college and university under- 
graduate study. 

Those interested in obtaining appli- 
cation forms or further information on 
the AFSA scholarship programs may 
write to the AFSA Committee on Edu- 
cation, 2101 E Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. Deadline for ap- 
plications is February 15, 1977. 


Correction 


In the listing of AFSA scholarship 
winners in the October NEWSLETTER 
(page 66), the scholarship won by Syl- 
via Barges should have been listed as 
‘*Foreign Service Wives’ Association 
Scholarship, Vienna." 


ZAGREB—Consu! General Herbert Kaiser 
weicomes Yugoslav Prime Minister 
Dzemai Bijedic, right, at the of the 
American satellite exhibition at the ~ 
International Fall Fair. Looking on is Ern- 
est Gerran, the exhibit's designer. 
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PERSONNEL 
foreign service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Ahr, Frederich L., Rangoon 
Barton, Robert A., A/OPR 
Battersby, Susan L., Amman 
Baum, Harold Carleton, JOC 
Baumann, Linda Adriene, JOC 
Becker, Ralph Elihu, Tegucigalpa 
Behrend, Richard W., JOC 
Biedrzycki, Edward F., A/OC/PE 
Blood, Brian John, JOC 
Bucheri, Dorothy V., Casablanca 
Byerly, Jean E., M/MED/CD 
Cain, Roger M., Athens 

Cheek, Raymond D., Manila 
Ciorlieri, Lisa B., London 
Coffey, Thomas C., Nairobi 
Coon, Jane Abell, OES/NET/RD 
Coor, Lawrence W., JOC 
Crosher, Frederick K., Frankfurt 
Cumbo, Robert O., Manila 

Dale, Francis L., |O 

Daley, Matthew Patrick, JOC 
Dembski, Sandra A., JOC 
Donovan, Joseph R., Jr., JOC 
Ellis, David L., Monrovia 
Essington, Robert R., Sr., A/SY/I 
Farley, Thomas M., A/FBO/BDC 
Faron, Robert Steven, JOC 
Frankel, Rose E., Medellin 
Gafffney, Edward F., A/SY/I 
Gagnon, Linda M., Paris 
Greenwood, Charlies L., JOC 
Guadamuz, Gloria Carmen, San Jose 
Hanford, Janet J., Brasilia 

Hays, Dennis Kim, JOC 

Hughes, Frank T., New Delhi 
Husar, Patrick David, JOC 

Ilig, David E., Tel Aviv 

Jackson, David W., A/SY/I 
Johnson, James H., Tokyo 
Kinney, Stephanie Smith, JOC 
Mann, Steven Robert, JOC 
Martin, Lloyd E., Tunis 

Marvin, Gary B., A/SY/I 
McNeilly, Sandra J., Tel Aviv 
Meares, Mary Lee, |O/OIC/MTN 
Mecke, Frederick A., A/SY/| 
Melton, Lois A., Caracas 
Mercurio, Sharon Key, JOC 
Miller, James Brent, JOC 
Moller, Robert C., A/SY/I 
Narcavage, Justine, Kinshasa 
Nelson, Theodore C., DG/PER 
Nolen, Troy D., Panama 
Norman, James G., Sao Paulo 
Oates, Ernest D., Bogota 
O'Keefe, Elien M., Kuwait 

Olive, David A., JOC 

Owen, William V. M., SEATO 
Parker, James R., A/OC/PE 
Parrish, Shirley, Santiago 
Petras, Marsha R., London 
Proctor, Nickolas W., A/SY/| 
Pursell, Jeffrey N., A/SY/I 
Roberts, James Montgomery, JOC 
Robinson, Raymond G., Panama 
Rodriguez, Sherri Ann, Montevideo 
Ryan, Sharon P., Kuwait 

Saboe, Steven Allan, JOC 
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Samuel, Edward Bryan, JOC 
Sandved, Kurt Georg, Paris 
Sargent, William P., Dhahran 
Scarlett, Earle St. Aubin, JOC 
Sears, John W., Buenos Aires 
Seliquini, Joseph C., A/OC/PE 
Serafina, S. Watkins, San Jose 
Simmons, Dorothy J., Monrovia 
Simpson, Susanne, Montreal 
Smith, Edward J., Warsaw 
Smith, James C., Athens 
Stark, Peggy A., USUN 
Stewart, James A., Athens 
Stewart, Richard N., Tehran 
Struble, James Curtis, JOC 
Sullivan, Richard John, JOC 
Tobias, Barbara J., JOC 
Travis, Michelina A., Karachi 
Trias, Azucena Cupino, Tegucigalpa 
Vaden, Peter Booth, JOC 
Ware, Alvin H., Jr., Manila 
Waterman, Lillian H., Beirut 
Weber, Daniel P., JOC 


TRANSFERS 


Acton, Georgia May, Madrid to MC 

Adair, Marshall P., Lubumbashi to 
M/FSI/AOT 

Adams, John H., Tel Aviv to Port-of-Spain 

Alphin, Earl D., Bangkok to Lima 

Amori, Albert J., Lima to ARA 

Anders, James D., Jr., Vientiane to EA 

Anderson, Evelyn V., Lagos to New Delhi 

Andrews, Richard B., San Salvador to 
Frankfurt 

Apel, Roy J., Frankfurt to Cali 

Archard, Douglas B., Islamabad to NEA/ 
PAB 

Arietti, Michael R., Shiraz to PM 

Babcock, Dwight C., Addis Ababa to Is- 
lamabad 

Baith, Daniel Bruce, Guatemala to 
A/OC/PE 

Bajek, Leon J., Paris to Tel Aviv 

Baker, Jesse L., Athens to A/OC 

Bangs, Carrol E., Zaire to A/OC 

Barkell, William Howard, Sofia to Manila 

Barnhart, Margaret J., Bangkok to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Barr, Brady G., Ibadan to M/FSI/LT 

Barron, Thomas F., Singapore to Athens 

Bastek, John A., Moscow to Berlin 

Bastiani, Carl A., Rome to OES/APT/SA 


FS staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
Corps personnel have been promoted: 
Class 9 to class 8 

Carol Ann Duffy, Conarky; Linda 
L. Ratliff, Doha; Virginia M. 
Schrenk, Kinshasa; Judith M. Sundin, 
Montevideo. 


Class 10 to class 9 
Margaret B. La Franchi, Dacca; 
Mary Frances Meyer, A/OC. 


Battaglia, Phillip V., Kingston to Tel Aviv 

Baxter, Craig, Accra to Dacca 

Bebick, Joan Ellen, Port-au-Prince to 
Rome 

Bell, Denise M., Santo Domingo to ARA 

Bigelow, Lee S., Udorn to Ouagadougou 

Blackford, Peggy, Nairobi to A/OPR/ST/T 

Blair, George M., A/OC/EX to Reykjavik 

Blakeburn, Paul H., Leningrad to M/FSI/ 
AOT 

Bliss, Robert R., Ottawa to Islamabad 

Bolton, Preston W., Rangoon to A/OC 

Bonilla-Sosa, N. Victor J., Montreal to 
DG/PER 

Boster, Davis Eugene, Dacca to Guate- 
mala 

Bowyer, David G., Kabul to Bogota 

Brackman, James F., Kinshasa to 
Kathmandu 

Bradford, William G., 
N’Djamena 

Brown, Donald L., Bonn to Kingston 

Brown, Richard C., Recife to Port Louis 

Brudzinski, Leslie W., Caracas to ARA 

Bumgardner, George D., Mexico City to 
Bangkok 

Burke, Garrett C., Tokyo to Oslo 

Burns, Michael A., Taipei to EA 

Butcher, Duane C., Jidda to Stockholm 

Byrne, Patricia M., M/FSI/AOT to Bamako 

Byron, Germaine M., Tunis to Kinshasa 

Calanni, Angela J., Cairo to London 

Campbell, John, Lyon to Paris 

Cardoso, Ariel S., Banjul to Budapest 

Carison, Roy O., Stuttgart to EUR 

Carver, Margaret A., Paris to Abidjan 

Cavallaro, John F., Budapest to Genoa 

Chang, Walter F., Brussels to Asuncion 

Chapman, Albert S., Tehran to OES/ 
APT/BMP 

Chiotis, Frances, Vienna to Madrid 

Claish, Andrew L., A/OC/PE to Bangkok 

Clarke, Henry Lee, Bucharest to EB/ITP/ 
EWT 


AF/EX to 


Clavette, Ann M., A/OC/T to Leningrad 

Cohn, David H., Jakarta to |O 

Colbert, Larry, Oran to SCA 

Coller, Sharlotte A., Brasilia to La Paz 

Coogan, John M., Paris to EUR 

Coon, Carleton S., Jr., Rabat to M/FSI 

Cooper, John M., Kingston to Seoul 

Cotter, Michael W., M/FSI/UT to Quito 

Covey, William Lee, Bonn to Ottawa 

Craigie, David G., Buenos Aires to A/OC 

Cram, Richard W., London to Athens 

Crampsey, Leo E., Bonn to A/SY/PI 

Crehan, Richard F., Oslo to Bangkok 

Crigler, Frank, Mexico to Kigali 

Crocus, Anita C., Buenos Aires to Vienna 

Cutter, Michael G., Zanzibar to EB/EX 

Cziok, Sharon Kay, Hong Kong to Geneva 

Davis, John R., Jr., Warsaw to Sydney 

Davis, Ruth A., Tokyo to Naples 

Daw, Allan Price, Colombo to NEA 

Dial, Gladys |., Addis Ababa to Rome 

Dickman, Francois M., NEA/ARP to Abu 
Dhabi 

Dixon, John McCance, London to 
A/OC/PE 

Dolan, Daniel L., M/FSI/LT to Abu Dhabi 
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Dosedio, Mildred H., Canberra to Ottawa 
Doty, Quetzal, Tokyo to A/OPR/WLG 
Eari, Raiph F., A/SY/FO to A/SY/! 
East, Pressley D., Abidjan to A/OC 
Eckstein, William H., Berlin to EUR 
Emmott, George R., Monrovia to A/OC 
Engiand, Robert A., Seoul to EA/P 
Fambrini, Robert L., ARA to Managua 
Farmer, Edgar C., Jakarta to Rome 
Fisher, Daniel Lee, Sao Paulo to Taipei 
Fisher, Donald H., Beirut to New Delhi 
Flanegin, Robert L., Paramaribo to Suva 
Flesher, Thomas R., Belgrade to Baghdad 
Flynn, Kay M., Brussels to Kabul 
Foote, Rachel C., Athens to Tehran 
Ford, William W., Moscow to Luxembourg 
Frechette, Myles R. Rene, Brazil! to 
Caracas 
Frietze, William C., ARA to Lima 
Galt, Victor H., Seoul to EA 
Gamon, David L., Capetown to Lahore 
Garber, Daniel H., New Delhi to Manila 
Gately, Robert G., Bangkok to EA 
Getsinger, Norman W., Hong Kong to 
EA/NOC 
Gibson, William F., Bonn to Kuwait 
Goodman, Dennis C., Madrid to OES 
Graham, Richard C., Caracas to M/FS!/ 
AOT 
Grassle, John E., Abidjan to Tehran 
Green, Marvin D., Montreal to S/S-EX 
Greene, Ernest Thomas, Madras to 
Casablanca 
Gregg, Jennifer A., Tunis to NEA 
Grimes, Lois Ann, Berlin to Lima 


oe 


Guthrie, Donald Keith, Jakarta to ARA/ 
SR/PAN 

Guy, Raymon J., Athens to A/OC 

Hall, Nancy J., Accra to Bangkok 

Hammel, Richard C., Rangoon to Mon- 
rovia 

Hamrick, Samuel J., Jr., Mogadiscio to 
M/FSI/UT 

Hanser, Kathleen M., Rabat to Berlin 

Harbin, William Bruce, Chaing Mai to 
M/FSI/UT 

Harrick, Philip J., Jr., Rome to A/SY/FO 

Harrick, Barbara Jo, Italy to EUR 

Hartmann, Joseph W., ARA to 
Georgetown 

Heck, L. Douglas, Naimey to S/CCT 

Henry, Alton L., Athens to A/OC 

Hibbs, Russell S., Tripoli to NEA 

Higgins, Richard J., Bern to M/FSI/LT 

Hilley, George J., Khartoum to A/OC/T 

Hoepfi, Robert F., London to A/OC 

Holidorf, Harlan L., Monrovia to A/OC 

Hollenbeck, Gerald Donald, Damascus 
to A/SY/T 

Hoof, Bruce F., Jr., Osio to London 

Huffman, James S., Zurich to Lagos 

Hughs, John L., Jidda to Moscow 

Itoh, William H., S/AM to London 

Jacks, David T., Lusaka to Paris 

Jackson, Michael Roy, BF/FS/AD to 
Bangkok 

Jacobson, Robert Edward, Jr., Lenin- 
grad to Maseru 

Jacobson, Anna Rose, Leningrad to 
Maseru 


Jassie, Newton L., 
Kathmandu 
Jeffers, Eugene L., Jr., Addis Ababa to AF 
Johnson, Dale D., Rangoon to Nicosia 
Johnston, Ronald B., Nairobi to A/OC/PE 
Jung, Elizabeth M., A/SY/EX to Paris 
Kaeuper, David H., Bujumbura to Paris 
Kaznocha, Theodore J., Hong Kong to 
Montevideo 
Kent, Robert W., Jr., M/FSI/LT to Tijuana 
Kepchar, Allen James, JOC to Istanbul 
Kerr, James E., Jr., Cali to Tel Aviv 
Killpack, Patrick C., EUR to Brussels 
Kingsley, Carolyn E., Kingston to PER/G 
Kinsey, Ina Jean, Vientiane to New Delhi 
Klemp, Karen D., Monrovia to Belgrade 
Kliemstine, James A., EA/TB to Seoul 
Kolb, Kenneth H., NEA/RA to Oslo 
Korky, Ann Kelly, Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
Krug, William A., Jr., Paris to INR/OIL/CS 
Krumviede, Dale M., Vienna to EUR 
Kruse, Donald A., EUR/CAN to Jerusalem 
Labrie, Norman C., Quito to Vienna 
Lambrakis, George B., Beirut to Tehran 
Lane, Lyle F., San Jose to Lima 
Larson, Robert H., Nicosia to NEA 
Lawrence, Loren E., SCA to London 
Lehn, Alfred M., M/FSI/LT to Jakarta 
Leonard, Thomas M., Ankara to Brussels 
Levine, Leonard Bruce, Santiago to 
ARA/AND 
Lewis, Velma H., Brussels to DG/PER 
Lieser, William D., Leningrad to Vienna 
Liimatainen, Robert C., OES/APT/SEP to 
Tehran ° 
Lill, Joe, Vienna to EUR 
Lindsey, Lawrence D., Hong Kong to 
A/OC 
Lindsey, Marjorie E., Warsaw to Berlin 
Long, Edna E., S/CPR to Geneva 
Longeteig, Karen R., Islamabad to S/S-O 
Mabry, Donald C., Manila to Abidjan 
MacCallum, Robert A., Vientiane to 
Yokohama 
Maertens, Thomas R., Addis Ababa to 
INR/CIS 
Marcott, Dennis J., Belgrade to Kinshasa 
Markey, David S., ARA to Rio de Janeiro 
Markowitz, Melvin, Monrovia to A/OC 
Martin, S. Douglas, Vienna to CENTO 
Martin, W. Wyatt, Hong Kong to Manila 
Matthews, Wade H. B., Georgetown to 
ARA/USOAS 
Maziarz, Joseph S., Tehran to A/OC/PE 
McCarthy, James L., A/OPR/ST/SB to Is- 
tanbul 
McCloskey, Robert J., H to The Hague 
McCready, James J., Jr., Monrovia to 
Bangkok 
McCumber, George L., Geneva to 
Bamako 
McGivern, Edward R., Rangoon to EA 
Mehiert, Calvin E., M/FSI/WC to Monrovia 
Miller, David Norman, EUR/EE to Madrid 
Miller, John R., A/OC/PE to Montevideo 
Mills, Hawthorne Q., Tehran to Athens 
Mims, William C., EB/ICD/FTD to Geneva 
Mix, Thomas T., Kinshasa to A/OC 


Belgrade to 


CAIRO—Ambassador Hermann F. Eilts recently presented a variety of awards to Embassy 
staff members. Shown on that occasion are, first row, left to right: Georgia Bezianos and 
Fawzi Youssef Wassef. Second row: Marlene Zietiow, Laila El Kelany, Nadia Rizk, Ambas- 
sador Eilts, Malak Bahgat and Frank E. Wonka, Ill. Third row: Rosy Ramly, Bernice Claus, 
Mohamed Osman Ahmad, Hassanein Mohamed Makki, Mohamed Ali Nassef, April C. 
Glaspie and Marguerite Azzam. Fourth row: Samir Morgan, Amin Demerdache Mohamed, 
Millicent E. Walcott, Zaki Amin Abdel Malek, William Amin Awad, Azmy Entose Gewaid and 
Adel El Kelany. Fifth row: George Gabra Abdalla, Abbas Moussa Yehia, Eugene Von 
Flotow, a guest; Fathallah Mansour Sayed Ahmed, John O’Donnell and Jeremy Nice. 


Morley, Robert B., M/FSI/LT to Caracas 

Morrissey, Peter B., Singapore to 
Georgetown 

Morrow, Juanita M., London to Hamburg 

Moss, Carl L., A/OC to Monrovia 

Mothena, Ted J., Cairo to A/OC 

Mulvey, Donald P., Monrovia to A/OC 

Muroaka, Harold M., Bangkok to Bonn 

Ness, Donald L., Santo Domingo to A/SY/I 

Neuser, David C., Lima to London 
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O’Connell, Sheila-Kaye, Dacca to New 
Delhi 
O’Connor, Leonard J., Bangkok to Lisbon 
Olenik, Joseph E., Seoul to SCA/VO 
Oslowski, Ronald S., Madras to Paris 
Paige, James A., Jr., Addis Ababa to 
S/S-O 
Palmer, Ronald D., D/HA/HR to Lome 
Parent, Kenneth W., Paris to Manama 
Parker, James A., La Paz to ARA 
Parker, M. Jane, SCA/VO to Montreal 
Parks, Traba F., Addis Ababa to Seoul 
Patla, Donald R., Liberia to A/OC 
Petersen, Ramona, Reyjavik to Kuwait 
Peterson, Jeffery G., La Paz to Guayaquil 
Petrides, George, Bangkok to A/OC 
Pettit, Thomas A., Paramaribo to ARA 
Phipps, Russell G., Jakarta to EA 
Planty, Donald J., Mexico City to M/FSI/ 
AOT 
Pollock, Bernard C., Hamburg to EUR 
Porter, Robert Chamberl, Jr., JOC to 
Oslo 
Precht, Henry, Tehran to PM/SAS 
Prichard, Hiram W., Port-au-Prince to 
Hong Kong 
Prickett, Russell O., Tokyo to NEA/RA 
Pugh, Robert L., Greece to EUR 
Quan, Ross S., Kingston to M/FSI/AOT 
Quigg, Marion R., Canberra to Peking 
Rabens, Joyce B., EB/IFD/ODF to Abidjan 
Ragone, Vincent A., Monrovia to Jidda 
Rapier, Richard D., A/OC/S to Accra 
Rawls, Nancy V., Lome to USUN 
Rehse, Gwendolyn A., Bamako to Port 
Louis 
Richter, Stephen W., Islamabad to 
Tehran 
Rickert, Jonathan B., Vienna to M/FSI/UT 
Riemer, Reynold A., Paris to USUN 
Ringland, Peter, Tehran to NEA 
Robinson, Roger H., Tunis to Athens 
Roby, Tommy D., Monrovia to A/OC 
Rocke, Lucian L., Jr., Bangkok to EA/TB 
Roe, Glenn Paul, Cyprus to DG/PER 
Rumrill, Clark, Lahore to NEA 
Salko, Michael, Jr., Caracas to Kinshasa 
Scanian, Richard A., Jidda to A/OC 
Scarlis, Basil George, EUR/SE to Zurich 
Scenna, Michael A., Dar-es-Salaam to AF 
Scheel, Allen F., Lagos to Tel Aviv 
Schmalenbach, Leo H., Monrovia to A/OC 
Schwartz, Steven A., Montevideo to A/OC 
Shaw, Oliver C., Tehran to Tokyo 
Sherry, George B., Asmara to M/FSI/LT 
Shultz, V. Lorraine, Beirut to Dhahran 
Siemienkiewicz, Gerald Athens to A/OC 
Simmons, Lou Anne, A/SY/EX to Pretoria 
Sleght, Alexander, K., Salvador to 
PM/DOD 
Slipp, Victoria B., Gaborone to Hamburg 
Smith, Donnell D., Pretoria to Algiers 
Smith, James Alexander, Kingston to 
SCA/VO 
Smith, Karia R., Beirut to SCA/VO 
Smith, William E., Monrovia to A/OC 
Southwick, E. Michael, Geneva to 
M/FSI/AOT 
Spear, Carroll 
Kathmandu 
Spears, Karen S., Mexico City to Lenin- 


J., Philippines to 


grad 
Stafford, Clarence O., Jr., A/SY/I to Bonn 
Starrs, Francis R., Jr., CDA/FS/SO to 
Mexico City 
Stearns le, Athens to Abidjan 


Stemple, Richard J., Mexico City to 
Johanannesburg 
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WASHINGTON—John Richardson, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, right, congratulates Dwight Mason, 
Deputy Director of CU/ARA, after present- 
ing him with the Meritorious Honor Award 
for “superior service in the design and execu- 
tion of innovative exchange programs. . .” 
Sterner, Michael, Abu Dhabi to NEA 
Steven, Robert S., Santiago to Buenos 
Aires 
Stevenson, Helga P., Brasilia to Baghdad 
Stilke, Sharon R., Jidda to Brussels 
Stoessel, Walter J., Jr., Moscow to Bonn 
Stout, Carles E., Port-of-Spain to ARA 
Stumpp, Larry M., Lagos to AF 
Sulak, Michael A., Accra to A/OC/PE 
Sutton, Gerald M., Managua to Quito 
Sylvester, Charlies T., Oslo to Peking 
Taylor, Robert L., Jr., Athens to A/OC 
Telford, Sidney T., Jr., Beirut to Caracas 
Thomas, Robert D., EUR to Bonn 
Thompson, James M., Monrovia to A/OC 
Thornton, Warren R., Bonn to A/OC/PE 
Tipton, John B., Santiago to Bucharest 
Tkacik, John J., Jr., Taipei to Taichung 
— James C., Port-of-Spain to M/FSI/ 


Tom, Lucy Christina, Manama to Istanbul 
Tomsen, Peter, New Delhi to M/FSI/LT 
Twinam, Joseph W., Manama to NEA/ 
ARP 
Tyson, Paul H., M/FSI/LT to Bonn 
Valdez, Manuel, Jr., Kingston to Brussels 
Valerga, Stanislaus R. P., Beirut to 
Alexandria 
Vanderhoff, James, Karachi to Nairobi 
Vasquez, George M., Santiago to A/OC 
Vick, Michael R., M/FSI/LT to Krakow 
Vickers, Harold E., M/FSI/WC to Peking 
Vickers, Willie Jo, PER/CDA to Peking 
Vincent, John Way, Port-au-Prince to 
ARA 
Vivian, Deidre A., Calcutta to Damascus 
Warren, Everett G., Manila to A/OC 
Wehner, Ariene V., Tunis to Tehran 
Weiner, James A., Berlin to 10/SEC/ 
UNBAP 
Wells, Melissa F., Brasilia to Guinea- 


ssau 

Whiddon, Ronald A., A/OC/PE to Jakarta 

Wilcox, Philip C., Jr., Jakarta to M/FSI/ 
AOT 

Wilder, Throop M., Jr., Geneva to EUR 

Wilhelm, John J., Jr., Athens to A/OC 

Wills, Warren E., Hamburg to SCA/VO 

Wilson, John S., Islamabad to A/OC 

Wood, Doris E., Ottawa to New Delhi 

Wrampeimeier, Brooks, Lusaka to 
M/FSI/UT 

Zirker, Margaret A., Naimey to Athens 


Zopfi, Thomas Matthew, Ill, Tokyo to 
A/SY/| 

Zucca, Albert L., Rome to EUR 

Zughaib, Elias K., Beirut to Paris 

Zweifel, David E., Muscat to M/FSI/WC 


RETIREMENTS 
Ball, Harris H., Athens 
Bangs, Gerald C., NEA 
Beller, Catherine M., Tel Aviv 
Brown, Merrill A., Kuwait 
David, John R., Lima 
Drew, Frances C., Seoul 
Drew, Walter H., Seoul 
Fernandez, Joseph, Mexico City 
Greenwald, Joseph A., EB 
Lanning, Nancy H., A/OPR/ST/T/TO 
MacDonald, Margaret E., Ottawa 
Mentag, Grace E., Mexico City 
Miller, Paul M., Santo Domingo 
Moreland, Frederick L., Jr., Athens 
Muszynska, Lavona, N'Djamena 
Niemela, Lauri J., INR/DDC 
Owen, William V. M., SEATO 
Pardee, Arthur E., Jr., OES/EX 
Reiner, Herbert, Jr., Canberra 
Sakaue, Muneo, Frankfurt 
Scheidig, Ricardo E., A/OPR/LS 
Shewairy, Nadine E., Berlin 


RESIGNATIONS 
Alexander, Albert N., Beirut 
Beal, Ann Robinson, Buenos Aires 
Campbell, Stephen J., S/IG 
Cariton, Ann Marie, Kuwait 
Cariton, Bruce W., Kuwait 
Chambers, Elena Ana, Guatemala 
Chambers, Rodney C., Guatemala 
Chantrill, Bonnie, Tunis 
Chemtob, Stuart M., D/LOS 
Colbert, Christina Ku, Oran 
Cole, Josephine E. F., CU/IVP/RC 
Cole, Marion C., M/MED/CD 
Dale, Francis L., Geneva 
Deffaa, Clyde C., A/SY/I 
Dietz, George J., DG/PER 
Early, Robert R., Cali 
Fried, Daniel, CU/OPP 
Henry, Philip N., PER/MGT 
Horton, Harry Mack, CU/OPP 
Hulm, John K., London 
Hungate, Jess, S/P 
Jacobs, Joyce A., Ottawa 
Kadilis, John J., EUR 
Kiandoli, Luana C., M/MED/CD 
King, Beatrice J., Ciudad Juarez 
Mak, Dayton S., Beirut 
Mak, Julia E., Beirut 
McPherson, Laveta J., Brussels 
McShane, Michael J., A/SY/! 
Miltenberger, Joe! T., M 
Moore, Phyllis M., PER/MGT 
Moreau, Michel M., Paris 
Ormsbee, Olga P., Karachi 
Rodriguez, Sherri Ann, Montevideo 
Sainz, aes M., ba ie 
Sergeant, Carmen V., pa 
Seward, Dolores A., PERIMGT 
Sherper, Julieanna M., M/MED/HU 
Smith, Robert S., Abidjan 
Spicer, William L., A/FBO 
Stein, Ted Lawrence, L 
S , Byron R., EUR 

, Michael R., PER/MGT 
Swart, Randolph A., EB/IFD/ODF 
Wachter, Beth Duriand, Mexico City 
Warneke, Leonard T., M/FSI/LT 
Weber, Sarah A., Tijuana 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 


Dan O. Clemmer, Jr., FACRC/LR; Ellen 
1. Coogan, SCA/PPT. 


GS-13 
Barbara B. Prather, PER/PE. 


GS-12 


David Allen Colson, L/OES; Jane C. 
Thornton, SCA/PPT/AB. 


GS-11 


Pearl A. C. Daniels, FADRC/DA; Keidth 
M. White, FADRC/DA. 


GS-10 
George F. Holmes, III, ISO/FADPC. 


GS-9 
Mary C. Armour, A/OC/T; Ralph E. 
Johnson, SCA/PPT: Susanne Kloewer, 
OES/SCI/AE; Ollie Oliver, A/OC/T; H. 
Lucille Stanton, A/OC/T; Juanita A. Wat- 
ers, A/FBO. 


GS-8 


Valerie Frank, PA/FOI!; Mary Lou Lark, 
EB/ORF/ICD. 


GS-7 


Mildred H. Bush, M/FSI; Kenneth A. Co- 
hen, FADRC/DA; Jane B. Considine, 
S/CPR; Doris E. Faber, NEA/IAI; Gilbert L. 
Farrall, SCA/PPT/AP/P; Nancy L. Flaherty, 
A/SY/EX; Eric A. Kunsman, SCA/PPT; 
Ronald L. Martin, SCA/PPT/SB; Vondell V. 
Mayo, A/FBO; Michael A. Quinn, ISO/ 
FADPC; Peter M. Sheils, FADRC/DA; John 
W. Varner, FADRC/DA. 


GS-6 


Laurie Jo Argo, OES/OFA/MST; Barbara 
L. Bistany, A/SY/!; John M. Foreman, 
ISO/FADPC; Marlene Garcia, ARA-LA/BC; 
Rebecca M. Goodman, EUR/SOV; Judith 
A. Grove, CU/PC; Melinda K. Jaquiss, 
OES/APT/BMP; Delilah S. Lilly, S/CPR; 
Constance M. T. McAndrew, IGA; Judith L. 
Reed, EUR/SOV; Marvin E. Ward, Jr., 
ISO/FADPC. 


GS-5 
Ronald Laurence Acker, SCA/VO; Kath- 


leen Barrett, PER/ES/RET; Margo A. 
Clarke, SCA/PPT; Glendena C. Cooper, 
SCA/PPT; John N. Hardin, A/SY/T; Caro- 
lyn M. Lewis, SCA/PPT/AO; Carol Ann 
McCracken, A/SY/PL; Mary C. Nicholas, 
M/MED/EX; Maryjo Radosevich, PM/MC; 
Lorretta D. Woodland, SCA/PPT/AO. 


GS-4 
Thomas W. Buck, BF/FS/FD/P; Donald 
R. Lyles, A/OC/P; Beverly A. Perkins, 
SCA/PPT/AO; Iris J. Worsley, A(OPR/VS. 


GS-3 
Avery V. Gill, SCA/PPT, Celeste E. 
Kuhla, A/SY/I; Geraldine Woody, SCA/ 
PPT. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Melinda F., A&CP 
Aikens, Pamela G., A&CP 
Armstrong, Frances Ann, L/ARA 
Armstrong, Gayle Bowman, M/FS! 
Arseneau, Theima M., EUR/EX 
Bartlett, Linda, BF/FS 

Barton, Pamela Jo, A/SY/! 
Bennett, Joy L., D/IWY 
Berenson, Alan W., IGA 
Clarenbach, Kathryn F., D/IWY 
Cleary, Sharon Jane, A/SY/! 
Cunningham, Sandra Helen, D/IWY 
Dailey, Susan D., M/FSI 
Daymont, Donald M., SCA/VO 
Dewan, Patricia A., A&CP 
Donsker, Monroe D., CU 

Dorian, Linda Colvard, D/IWY 
Dow, Dorothe U., D/IWY 

Dwinelil, Lane, CU 
Ellefson-Brooks, Glenn L., D/IWY 
Farago, Ernesto, M/FS! 

Gingles, Shery! Swed, D/IWY 
Greenbaum, Denise K., SCA/PPT 
Henry, Frances W., D/IWY 
Hermesman, Ricardo L., A/OC/P 
Howell, Sharon M., EB/OFP/FPD 
Hutchins, Devonne K., SCA/PPT/AO 
Kane, Ellen B., CU/ACS 
Lombard, Camille Renee, M/FA 
McNutt, Leta, ARA/ECP 

Moddy, Debra E., BF/FS 

Modiley, Peter M., INR/DDC/RPS 
Monroe, Sally McDonald, D/IWY 


PERSONNEL 
civil service 


Murchison, Margaret Ann, A/SY/I 
Murphy, Jane C., A&CP 

Offutt, Susan E., INR/REA/NA 
Olson, Peter Murray, L/T 
Orlins, Stephen Arnold, L/PM 
Ostrowski, Paul G., SCA/VO 
Pittman, Susan R., A&CP 
Ponce, Emma Violand, M/FS! 
Powell, David R., A/OPR/ST/SB 
Rhyne, Reba G., SCA/PPT 
Roybal, Rose Marie, D/IWY 
Shields, Vanna Jean A., D/IWY 
Siegal, Charlies David, L/OES 
Skelton, Julia C., A&CP 
Stewart, Shirley, A&CP 
Weatheriy, Priscilla A., D/IWY 
Weston, Stephanie A., A&CP 
White, Robert E., JC 

Zeliff, Keith S., BF/FS 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Able, Patricia J., A/OPR/ST/T/TO to 
PER/CDA/CS 

— Shery! Ruth, M/EEO to A/OPR/ 
A 

Arthur, Dorothy A., A/OPR/GS to BF/ 
FS/FD/V 

Bialek, Loretta A., NEA to S/CPR 

Brown, Essie S. R., A&CP to A/FBO/OP 

— t, Betty L., SCA/PPT to IO/EX/ 

Easley, Chery! D., A&CP to BF/OB/RME 

Ferrell, William T., |O/EX to |O/EX/ADM 

Ganley, Paula M., A&CP to NEA/AFN 

Howells, William Dean, M/FSI/UT to 
INR/DDR/PMT 

McCarty, Sondra F., S/PRS to H 

Nelson, Jean M., A&CP to A/SY/PS 

Ness, Gusta A., A&CP to NEA/PAB 

Sokol, Nancy J., A&CP to lIO/OIC/CPS 

Springer, Lawrence T., FADRC/RM to 
MGT/RMR/PR 

Steeler, Candice M., S/CPR to |O/ 
UNESCO 

Stilley, Gay, A/SY/T to INR/RSE/SOV 


RETIREMENTS 


Bagley, Grace M., A/OC/T 
Kearns, Roberta B., FADRC/PBR 
Robinson, Paul R., A/OC 


RESIGNATIONS 


Backus, Ariene P., A/SY/EX 
Barker, Carolyn G., S/S-EX 
Brogdon, Eleanor P., SCA/PPT 
Burks, Ramona J., A/SY/EX 
Butler, Solomon, CU/EX/AD 
Cabell, Shirley B., A/OC/EX 

, Stephanie M., SCA/PPT 
Carr, Michael W., A/SY/! 
Cha, Serena, EA/EX 
Clark, Debra, CU/EX 
Coates, Antoinette Y., A/OPR/ASD 
Collins, Gerald V., S/S-EX 
Cooper, Chery! R., PER/MGT 


Cox, Patricia A., SCA/PPT/SB 
Detrick, Elizabeth A., S/S-EX 
Donovan, Kathleen T., USUN 
Doughty, Vanieta E., AF/EX 
Drayton, Robin Elaine, SCA/PPT 


RANGOON—Ambassador David L. Osborn presented Walter L. Samuels, of the Embas- 
sy’s Budget and Fiscal Section, a certificate of appreciation upon the latter's retirement 
after more than 26 years of service with the Embassy. Also present at the retirement 
ceremony were nine of Mr. Samuel's ten children. 
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Esquivel, Mary G., ARA/LA/PLC 
Evans, Ann E., S/S-EX 

Files, Terri B., CU/EX 
Fleishauer, Diane R., SCA/PPT 
Frandenburg, Louise O., AF/EX 
Fritz, Nancy J., CU/ACS 

Gaw, Monica Anne, SCA/SCS 
Gee, Gariand W., S/S-EX 
Gilliam, Perry L., SCA/PPT 
Goldman, Laura Ann, SCA 
Goodman, Grace E., SCA/PPT 
Gordon, Rose S., SCA/PPT 
Gossom, Cynthia A., A/SY/T 
Graphenreed, Sharon H., INR/REA/SEA 
Hart, Larry T., EUR/EX 
Haskins, Ellis L., AF/EX 
Hughes, Rachel, A/SY 

inglish, Deborah Ruth, M/FS! 
Jones, Deborah, SCA/PPT 
Kadiev, George, M/FS! 

Kassin, Jodi, M/FSI 

Kopp, Jonathan Allien, NEA/EX 
Kopp, Michael R., A/FBO 
Kripner, Nancy Jo, M/MED/EX 
Krisman, Lana M., SCA/PPT 
Kroli, Chery! Shoemaker, SCA/PPT 
Lee, Helen Louie, FADRC/PBR 
Lipton, Fay S., INR/DDR/REC 
Litzenberger, Earle D., Jr., AJOC/EX 
Lord, Margaret D., INR/DD/EX 
Mask, Vicki E., SCA/PPT 
Massenberg, Joseph H., Jr., |O/EX 
Matteson, Janet K., SCA/PPT/AO 
Maw, Carlyle E., T 

McGarrigle, Jane F., SCA/PPT 
McCoy, Janet L., A/OC/EX 
McDavid, Cheryl M., SCA/PPT 
Miller, Barbara Ann, D/LOS 
Mimms, John C., EUR/EX 
Moore, Ernest B., SCA/PPT 
Moose, Manon Paulette, M/FS! 
Mowrey, Timothy F., SCA/PPT 
Nelson, Julianne B., ARA/MGT 
Nesvig, Kathleen Ann, S/AJ 
Newman, Robin D., A/SY/! 
Parker, Leon P., A/OC/EX 
Parks, Joy Ann, FBO/BDC 
Pilgrim, Ivory, A/OC/EX 
Powers, Michael T., S/S-EX 
Price, Betty, CU/ARA 

Queen, Vincent D., A/OC/EX 
Quinn, Gerard J., SCA/PPT 
Ragland, Patricia M., SCA/PPT/AO 
Ray, Karen J., SCA/PPT 
Rendall, Margot A., L 

Rivera, Juana, SCA/PPT 
Robinson, Clarence C., S/S-EX 
Sacher, Marilyn M., SCA/PPT 
Savannah, Denise, SCA/PPT 
Schneider, Ellen V., S/S-EX 
Schwab, Susan C., AF/EX 
Scott, Eleanor W., SCA/PPT 
Scott, Joyce, |0/OIC/CAS 
Shean, Mary L., CU/EX 
Siprelie, Ann M., CU/EX/RPM 
Summer, Saralyn E., NEA/EX 
Tannenbaum, Jane J., EUR/EX 
Tercero, Dorothy M., A/OPR/LS 
Teweles, William J., SCA/PPT 
Tucker, Anna M., A/OC/EX 
Walter, Judith A., P 

Walther, Deborah R., NEA/EX 
Wargo, Katherine L., PM/SAS 
White, Allan W., BF/BP 
Winters, Miriam A., SCA/PPT 
Wong, Carol S., SCA/PPT 
Wong, Christine S., SCA/PPT 
Yee, Sharon R., PM 
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BE GOOD TO YOUR GUESTS—AND YOURSELF! 


With the holiday season upon us, 
this month’s article focuses on enter- 
taining and being entertained. It is re- 
printed from a booklet entitled 
‘*Drinking Etiquette,’’ published by 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


The cocktail party— 
a crowd is not company 

This American invention has been 
called ‘‘a primitive, dangerous drink- 
ing rite.”’ It seems designed to bring 
too many people into too small a 
space to drink too much too fast with- 
out eating, all spiced with conversa- 
tion that can’t be heard—often for the 
purpose of paying off social debts 
wholesale. 

The typical cocktail party is 
crowded, and everyone is dressed up, 
hungry, and a little tense. Many of the 
guests scarcely know one another. 
The host or hostess is frequently im- 
mobilized by the crowd in a corner of 
the room. There is little to eat. 
There’s not much to do but stand 
around uncomfortably, drink, and 
talk. And talking is easier than hear- 
ing. Some parties go on for hours with 
no breaks in the drinking. 

How to cope? Well, one can stay 
home. Or go with a game plan—have 
the ritual drink if you choose, elbow 
your way to the beleaguered host or 
hostess, pay your respects, and escape 
to a quiet dinner served somewhere 
else. 

If you venture to give a cocktail 
party of your own, be kind to your 
guests. Invite no more than may be 
seated somewhere, even on the floor. 
Set specific hours, say five to 
seven—and close the bar at seven. In- 
troduce people, lay out a nutritious 
snack assortment that will carry a 
hungry guest until eight o’clock din- 
ner. Provide coasters that guests may 
use to rest their drinks on while relax- 
ing, moving about, and conversing 
without having to hold the ever- 
present glass. 


And if you choose to drink. . 
While most of us have been taught 
such things as how to act at the table, 
how to behave in public, school, and 
office, and the need to maintain re- 
spect for the traditions and laws of the 
land, few of us have learned about the 
realities of alcohol and alcohol use. 
Until recently, practically no instruc- 
tion in this area was offered in the 
classroom. The more fortunate among 


us learned from our parents to make 
responsible decisions about alcohol. 
Others learned about drinking from 
sources that are frequently 
unreliable—friends, bar acquaint- 
ances, or their own observations. 

Where do we as hosts, hostesses, or 
guests fit into the broad range of 
American drinking customs? It may 
be helpful to examine our values and 
current practices in light of how they 
affect our own well-being and that of 
our social group. We need to consider 
the rights of those who have decided 
to abstain. We also must learn to un- 
derstand the meaning of ‘‘responsible 
drinking’’ for those who choose to 
drink. 

Responsible attitudes toward drink- 
ing should make us behave in such a 
way that we never have to feel sorry 
for what happened while we were 
drinking. Basically, this means not 
becoming drunk. For the individual 
who has made the personal decision to 
drink, there are a number of ways to 
meet the demands of social drinking 
while avoiding drunkenness: Know 
your limit. Eat while you drink 

Don’t drink fast. Sip for en- 
joyment; don’t gulp for effect. 
Accept a drink only when you really 
want it. . . . Cultivate taste. Choose 
quality rather than quantity. . . . Skip 
a drink now and then. ... When 
dining out, if you must drive home, 
have your drinks with dinner, not 
afterward. . Be aware of unfamil- 
iar drinks. . . . Don’t drink to relax 
when what you really need is a change 
of pace or some sleep. ... Re- 
member that the purpose of a party is 
togetherness, not tipsiness. .. . 


For further information contact the 
Department of State Alcohol Abuse 
Program, Washington, D.C. 20502 
(Telephone AC 202-632-1843 or 
632-8804 ). 
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The American Presidency 
The call number is given for books which are in the 


State Department Library. 


BaRBER, James David. The presidential 
character: predicting performance in the 
White House. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1972. 479p. JK511.B37 
(Psychological categories are assigned to 
recent presidents: active-positive (Truman 
and Kennedy), active-negative (Nixon), 
passive-positive (Taft and Theodore 
Roosevelt), passive-negative (Eisenhower 
and Coolidge).) 
Burns, James MacGregor. Presidential gov- 
ernment: the crucible of leadership. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 366p. JKS16.B87 
(The author sees three historical patterns for 
the modern presidency: Madisonian, Jeffer- 
sonian, anc Hamiltonian.) 
CALIFANO, Joseph A. A presidential nation. 
New York, Norton, 1975. 338p. JK516.C34 
(A Special Assistant to both Kennedy and 
Johnson reflects on the last quarter-century 
of the presidency and suggests that the sys- 
tem of checks and balances be revitalized to 
counter presidential power.) 
Corwin, Edward S. The president: offices 
and powers. 4th ed. New York, New York 
Univ. Press, 1957. 519p. JKS16.C68 1957 
(The author describes the office of the presi- 
dency as increasingly powerful and advo- 
cates a less powerful and more limited pres- 
idency.) 
Cronin, Thomas E. The state of the presi- 
dency. Boston, Little Brown, 1975. 355p. (On 
order) 
(On the day-to-day workings of the presi- 
dency, with special emphasis on how the 
president receives advice and information. ) 
Dunn, Charles W., ed. The future of the 
American presidency. Morristown, N.J., 
General Learning Press, 1975. 363p. 
JK516.F87 
(A collection of diverse views on the presi- 
dency from leading journalists, politicians, 
and academicians.) 
EISENHOWER, Milton. The president is call- 
ing. New York, Doubleday, 1974. 598p. 
E748.E3A36 
(Thoughts on the limits and powers of the 
presidency by a man who served 8 
presidents—from Coolidge to Nixon.) 
FISHER, Louis. Presidential spending power. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton Univ. Press, 1975. 
345p. HJ257.2.F57 
(Well-reviewed account of how a presiden- 
tial administration can divert money to its 
own purposes. Other presidents besides 
Nixon have impounded funds, the author 
claims, but not as a tool to destroy a Con- 
gressional program.) 
Harbin, Charles M. Presidential power and 
accountability: toward a new constitution. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1974. 257p. 
JK305.H37 
(Comments and insights into the weaknesses 
of the American system of checks and bal- 
ances of power.) 
HARGROVE, Erwin C. The power of the mod- 


ern presidency. Philadelphia, Temple Univ. 
Press, 1974. 353p. JKS16.H26 
(The author compares some recent presi- 
dents and suggests the presence of cycles in 
American presidential politics.) 
HIRSCHFIELD, Robert S., ed. The power of the 
presidency: concepts and controversy. 2d ed. 
Chicago, Aldine, 1973. 395p. JKS16.H5 1973 
(A wide range of views on the power of the 
presidency by the founding fathers, ex- 
presidents, scholars, and Supreme Court 
justices. Excellent bibliography.) 
Hoxie, R. Gordon, Ed. The presidency of the 
1970's: proceedings of the 1971 Montauk 
Symposium on the Office of the President of the 
United States. New York, Center for the Study 
of the Presidency, 1973. 196p. JKS01.C4 v.2, 
no. | 
(Participants in this symposium included, 
among others, James Hagerty, George 
Reedy, Clement Stone, and Helmut Sonnen- 
feldt.) 
HuGues, Emmet John. The living presidency: 
the resources and dilemmas of the American 
presidential office. New York, Coward 
McCann and Geoghegan, 1972. 377p. 
JK516.H8 
(Includes a special supplement entitled 
**The presidency as I have seen it,”” with 
essays by Sherman Adams, Abe Fortas, Av- 
erill Harriman, Nelson Rockefeller, among 
others.) 
JaMES, Dorothy Buckton. The contemporary 
presidency. 2d ed. Indianapolis, Bobbs Mer- 
rill, 1973. 336p. JKS16.J3 1974 
(The author argues that the president has had 
a freer hand in foreign and military policy, 
especially in the last two decades, than he 
has had in domestic policy.) 
JOHNSON, Richard T. Managing the White 
House: an intimate study of the presidency. 
New York, Harper and Row, 1974. 270p. 
JK518.J6 
(A staff member under Johnson and Nixon 
examines presidential patterns of manage- 
ment: formalistic (Nixon, Eisenhower, and 
Truman), competitive (Roosevelt), and col- 
legial (Kennedy).) 
KALLENBACH, Joseph E. The American chief 
executive: the presidency and the governor- 
ship. New York, Harper and Row, 1966. 
622p. JKS16.K3 
(Surveys the historical powers and functions 
of political executives.) 
KOENIG, Louis W. The chief executive. 3rd 
ed. New York, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1975. 452p. JKS16.K6 1975 
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(A good reference work on all aspects of the 
presidency. The third edition includes an 
assessment of Ford’s first half-year.) 
Lask!, Harold J. The American presidency. 
New York, Harper, 1940. 278p. JK516.L3 
1940 
(A well-reviewed, scholarly, and readable 
study by a foreign observer.) 
MONDALE, Walter F. The accountability of 
power: toward a responsible presidency. New 
York, McKay, 1975. 284p. (On order) 
(The 1976 Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate studies the metamorphosis of the 
presidency and explores ways to restore the 
checks and balances within the constitu- 
tional system.) 
NEUSTADT, Richard E. Presidential power. 
New York, Wiley, 1960. 224p. JKS16.N4 
(The author sees the presidency as weak and 
dependent for power on the man who oc- 
cupies the office.) 
Reepy, George F. The twilight of the presi- 
dency. New York, World, 1970. 205p. 
JK516.R37 
(The author, writing in the aftermath of the 
anti- Vietnam student violence, is pessimis- 
tic about the future of all American institu- 
tions, including the presidency.) 
RosBerts, Charles, ed. Has the president too 
much power? New York, Harper’s Magazine 
Press, 1973. 257p. JKS16.H29 
(The proceedings of a conference for jour- 
nalists sponsored by the Washington Jour- 
nalism Center.) 
ROSENMAN, Samuel and Dorothy. Presiden- 
tial style: some giants and a pygmy in the 
White House. New York, Harper and Row, 
1976. 602p. 
(Sensitive interpretation of the role of per- 
sonality, personal vision, and skill in de- 
termining Overall presidential effective- 
ness. The author focuses on five twentieth 
century presidents—both Roosevelts, Wil- 
son, Truman, and Harding.) 
RossiTER, Clinton. The American presidency. 
Rev. ed. New York, Harcourt Brace, 1960. 
281p. JKS16.R6 1960. 
(This analysis of the presidency focuses on 
the need for limitations on presidential 
power.) 
SCHLESINGER, Arthur M. The imperial presi- 
dency. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1973. 
505p. JKS11.S35 
(On the war-making power and the shift in 
constitutional balance from Congress to- 
ward the president.) 
THomas, Norman C. The presidency in con- 
temporary context. New York, Dodd Mead, 
1975. 348p. JK516.P64 
(A collection of recent views on the presi- 
dency, including an epilogue on the effects 
of Watergate and the Nixon pardon on the 
office of the president.) 
TUGWELL, Rexford and Thomas E. Cronin, 
eds. The presidency reappraised. New York, 
Praeger, 1974. 312p. JKS16.T82 
(Collection of essays about the powers, lim- 
itations, and responsibilities of the Ameri- 
can presidency by Arthur Schlesinger, 
Daniel Moynihan, Adolf Berle, and others.) 
VINYARD, Dale. The presidency. New York, 
Scribner's, 1971. 214p. JKS16.V54 
(Well-documented study of the functions of 
the president.) 
WILDAvskY, Aaron, ed. The presidency. Bos- 
ton, Little Brown, 1969. 795. (On order) 
(A comprehensive general anthology on the 
presidency.) 
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